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GEORGE PORTER, Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, is 
an avid naturalist and 
has engaged in extensive 
studies of reptiles and am- 
phibians. An enthusiastic 
birdwatcher, Mr. Porter’s 
two favorite haunts are 
the Brinton Brook Sanc- 
tuary near Croton, N. Y.., 
and the forests and moun 
tains around Hillsboro, 
New Hampshire. He is an 
outstanding nature pho- 
tographer and has had 
many photographs used 
by leading magazines and 
newspapers. 
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“Light-gathering power and great clarity... 
an absolute necessity...” 


GEORGE PORTER says: “For many years | have been a 
iser of Bausch & Lomb binoculars and find them indis- 
lirht-gathering power and great clarity 

necessity whether one is trying 

p at twilight or viewing birds in 

Durable construction and light weight 


ars an ideal field instrument.’’ 
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Biorders 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL! 


7x35 
Center Focus 
(with case) 


Save 


$6.05 


On Mirakel Special Binoculars. From now 
until Christmas $29.50 + 10% excise tax 
(Regularly sold at $35.00 + tax.) 


We offer you Bausch & Lomb, Leitz, Bushnell 
and also the Mirakel Special line from 
$29.50 to $39.50. 


EVERY BINOCULAR CARRIES THE 
“MIRAKEL OWL!” 

Our nationally-known workshop installs this 
emblem to show each instrument we offer is 
free of the defects often found in imported 
binoculars in all price ranges due to damage 
in shipping. 
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Use the handy coupon below to order this 
Birder’s Christmas Special, or to send for 
FREE catalog of pre-serviced binoculars, 
showing 3 complete lines with quality com- 
parison, and information on models we adapt 
especially for birding. It also describes our 
line of ‘scopes, priced from $54.50, each 
equipped with our custom-built boss to attach 
‘scope directly to tripod, and other interest- 
ing equipment. 
{ll instruments are sold with 30-day money- 
back guarantee. Christmas gifts are on trial 
until January 10th, 1961. Yes, we accept 
trade-ins. 
FREE binocular articles written by us for 
Audubon Magazine will be sent to you 
with your catalog. 
WRITE THE REICHERTS for assistance 
on all binocular and ’scope problems. In- 
dividual inquiries will be answered per- 
sonally and promptly. 


Serving Birders since 1923 


Winrakel Optical (o., Iu. 


14 W. First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 
MO 4-2772 


Open Saturdays 10-4 in December 
Other Saturdays 10-1, or by appointment. 


(] Send Birder’s Christmas Special 7x35 as shown 
above (saving me $6.05 on regular price.) 


1) 1 enclose $29.50 + 10% tax; total $32.45 
C) Bill me. 
Send catalog with Audubon reprints 
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Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than ten million children in schools and 
youth groups have been since 
1910. 


enrolled 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
Nature and Conservation at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Centers for children show young 
and old the wonders of the natural world 
and our relationships to it: Audubon Center 
of Connecticut, Riversville Road and John 


Street, Greenwich, Connecticut. Aullwood 


Audubon Center, 1000 Aullwood Road, 
Dayton 14, Ohio. Audubon Center of 
Southern California, 1000 North Durfee 


Avenue, El Monte, California. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 an audience of 


50,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


lecturers, reach 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, to Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary, Florida, and into the 
Everglades National Park, under the direc- 
tion of trained naturalists 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Society 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films rented 


repr oduce 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc.. may 


be obtained, and such items purchased 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction 
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Public information Department, serv- 
ices members, and furnishes the press, TV, 
and radio with information about nature 


and conservation. 


Publications: fudubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
1 year), publishes results of bird watching, 
reports and bird cen- 
Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
4udubon Nature Bulle- 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders 


Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
land including Au- 
dubon Center, 
Holgate Peninsula Sanctuary, Beach Haven, 
New Jersey; Hunt Hill Sanctuary, Sarona, 
Wisconsin; Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Ab- 
beville, Roosevelt Memorial 
Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, Long Island; San 
Gabriel Wildlife Sanctuary, El 
Monte, and San Francisco Bay Sanctuaries, 
California; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sanctu- 
ary in Florida; and other extensive areas 


including seasonal 
suses; 


lunior News, and 


acres of and water 


Greenwich, Connecticut; 


I oulsiana, 


River 


in Florida and Texas 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 


treatment and wise use to human progress. 


Regular .. -$6.50 $ 25.00 
Husband and Wife 50.00 


Active 
Supporting. . 


Regular ..10.00 Contributing 100.00 
Sustaining 12.50 Life . 300.00 
Husband and Wife Affiliated 

Sustaining 20.00 Clubs 15.00 


Membership includes Audubon Magazine 
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Your Will: 


May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 


influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 
in your will. Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the National 


Audubon Society, in the City 


Directors: Mrs. John W. Aull, Kenneth K 
Mrs. John W. Donaldson, Whitney 


Phillips B. Street, James H. Wickersham. 
Officers: 


Executive Committee; Guy Emerson, Robert C. 


of New York, in the State of New 
dollars (or otherwise describe the gift) to be used for the general 
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Mrs. Richard V 
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office manager. 
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Protecting Our Birds of Prey 

With many state legislatures conven- 
ing next January, it occurred to me 
that the several state Audubon societies 
in the country would benefit by the 
experience of the Illinois Audubon So- 
in pushing through the Illinois 
General Assembly an enlightened bill 
to protect our hawks and owls. 

The campaign began several years ago 
fudubon Magazine first directed 


ciery 


alter 
the eyes of many conservationists to the 
plight of our predators.* It led the 
Illinois Audubon Society to re-examine 
the Illinois Game Code. Legislation was 
first effected in July of 1929 to protect 
all hawks and owls, except the goshawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, duck hawk, pigeon 
hawk, hawk, and the great 
horned owl. Though protection for all 


Cooper s 


these birds, except the great horned ow] 

1941, the 
1947, 
shinned and Cooper's hawk were left 


was obtained in situation 


again shifted in when the sharp 
off the protected list 

Early in the spring of 1956, the Con 
servation Committee of the _ Illinois 
Audubon Society 
problem. We obtained quick encour 


agement from the Natural History Su 


went to work on the 


vey of Illinois; we sought the aid of the 
Illinois Agricultural 
advised us that they, representing farm- 
oppose the bill The 
Division of the Izaak Walton 


Illinois Federation of 


Association, which 


ers, would not 
Illinois 
League and the 
Sportsmen's Clubs showed great wisdom 
in the early support of such legislation 
With such 
could easily appeal to the Illi 


‘grass roots” strength behind 
us we 
Conservation 


nois Department for as 


sistance at the state capital, Lukewarm 


in the beginning, but faced with such 
strong backing by the most important 


outdoor conservation elements in the 
the Illinois Conservation Depart 
shifted 


promoter of the bill 


State 
ment quickly ground, and be 
ardent 


\fter passage, it directed an educational 


came an 


campaign through press and radio, ad 
vising the public of this new protective 
law for hawks and owls. 

The landowner who feels that an in- 
dividual bird is causing damage, may 
destroy the bird, but in Illinois he has 
to prove the damage. This is one of the 
reasons why the Illinois law is consid 
ered superior to those of other states. 

In a democracy, progress often comes 
about through a three-pointed program 

Turn to page 256 

*See “A Fair Deal for Our Birds of Prey?” 
November-December 1949 issue, and “Bird Protec- 
t 17 Show Progress,”’ September-October 
The Editor 
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Burton Scope Stock $17.95 
Leather Sling Strap 


Burton Model SS-1 Spotting Scope $44.95 

Extra eyepieces, each $4.00 
aluminum construction. 
for maximum illumination 
o year guarantee. 


Finest 
and 


Precision, durable 
optics, hard coated 
sharpness of image 


of their 
rs Burton Binoculars because 
oe high quality and low cost’ 


Designed and tested by one of the 
United States, 


This perfectly matched 
combination is a must for 
every birder 


Save $7.95 on this SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Complete outfit .. . Burton Model SS1- 

Spotting Scope. Burton Scope- 

Stock and Leather Sling Strap. $§74 
Fits all Standard 
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3 .50 —— Adjustable Clamp 
Solid Walnut abey 
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gs Tripod Adaptor Strap 
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Professional Ornithologists Use Burton Binoculars . 


Why Shouldn't You? 


7x35 cf fwt 


with Cowhide case 


$65.00 Plus 10% Fed. Tax 


7x35 cf 


with Pigskin case 


$33.25 


Plus 10% Fed. Tax 
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RIGIDITY 


for 
High-Power 


Optical 
Equipment 


with the 


ENYON KS-3 


/ 


Combining tripod-like stability with 
the convenience of hand-holding, this 


new gyroscopic instrument controls 


unwanted motion so effectively that 
$445.50 Price Inc 


you can hand-hold spotting scopes 
high-power binoculars, telephoto cam KP-4A P 


KBA.3 8 
eras and other optical equipment 


Weighing only 24 ounces, the KENYON Stabilizer lets you travel 
light no heavy tripod to carry no time wasted setting it up 
You can easily pan in any direction and even observe or photo 
graph from a moving vehicle. Simple fixtures provide quick, easy 


attachment to any type of equipment 


Power for the gyros is supplied by a light-weight, portable nickel 
cadmium battery pack that is readily recharged from any household 


electrical outlet 


Send today for additional information. Fill out and mail the coupon below 


KENYON PRODUCTS, INC. 


5 Airport Road, Deep River, Conn 
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|. Agitation; 2. Legislation; 3. Educa 
tion. Having accomplished the first two, 
the Illinois Audubon Society is now to 
embark on the third point,- rallying its 
affiliates to the cause, and to amplify 
the good work done by the 1957 and 
1959 state legislatures. 

Io other state Audubon societies who 
have not yet worked in behalf of new 
laws for our hawks and owls, we say 
that the key word is COOPERATION 
It may be easier to obtain than you may 
think 

RAYMOND Mostek, Chairman 
Conservation Committec¢ 
Illinois Audubon Society 
615 Rochdale Circle 
Lombard, Illinois 


Local Action on Billboards 


Relative to the paragraph “You Can 
Do Something About Billboards” in the 
President Reports to You,” issue ol 
September-October 1960, the following 
hows what a single person can, and has 
done, if enough determination is there 
to start with 

No motorist, resident, or transient 
who has traveled U.S. 17 through Glynn 
County, Georgia, can have failed to 
notice the complete lack of billboards! 
Noticed it and gloried in it. How come? 
$y reason of the perseverance, deter 
mination, and single-minded courage 
ol a very capable and charming lady 
Mrs. Margaret Cate, Hostess at The 
Cloisters, Sea Island, Georgia, and Post 
mistress of that post ofhce 

Mrs. Cate fought for months to have 
the Georgia Legislature outlaw bill 
boards in Glynn County and _ finally 
succeeded Ihe details, while interest 
ing, are not here necessary. She had as 
sistance in the fight, of course, but it 
might well have bogged down without 
her continuous determination. So—no 
billboards in Glynn County, Georgia 
And what if someone comes in, not 
knowing such is the case, and erects one? 
Simple. The erector is promptly notified 
by Mrs. Cate that he is out of order and 
has three days to remove his sign. If the 
erector brushes this off as just a com 
plaint by some crackpot” he soon 
changes his mind When the three 
lays are up and the sign is still there 
Mrs. Cate collects her trusty “Geechee 
henchman, the latter armed with an 
axe, goes to the sign and does away 
with it! Howls from the erector are di 
rected to the State Legislature and very 
quickly cease to be howls. Why cannot 
there be more Mrs. Cates? 


\LEXANDER SPRUNT, [R 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Grackles and Mothballs 


Not impressed with the performance 
other rabbit repellents in previous 
‘ars, in the spring of 1959 I put moth 
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balls in my vegetable garden. For the Audubon Magazine, you published a | ¢ 
first two weeks my corn, beans, and letter from Mrs. Edith Cauchi of West 
chard were untouched. Then one morn Redding, Connecticut, in which she of 
ing I discovered that 15 or 20 grackles fered mulberry seedlings gratis. I drove 
had descended on my garden. Again there, 118 miles away, and want you to 
and again I scared them away. Finally know that she is the most pleasant, 
with the aid of my binocular I discov- charming, generous person one would 
ered that they were after neither the ever want to meet. 

newly planted corn seeds nor freshly I am so grateful to Audubon Maga- 
sprouted ones, but after the mothballs! zine. 
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Mrs. JoHN W. Luct 


Now that these had evaporated to a 
Larchmont, New York 


small enough size, each grackle would 
take one in its bill and deliberately 
preen under the wings and over the 
body with it. They repeated this per 
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One of the most 

thrilling events in 

the experience of 

to other parts of the yard i ee many birders is that 

What did these birds find so de “Ss ; moment when a 

new bird is seen, 

whether it is the fiftieth or five hun- 

Mrs. JoHN McEwan dredth in his life list. It is to provide a 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin means of recapturing these moments that 
this book was designed 


GR cso Birder’s Life List 


Bird Anting of which Part I is pub- 
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to answer Mrs. McEwan's question, and 
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e INTERNAL focusing! ALL the 
advantages of BOTH center and 
individual focusing. NO exter- 
nal movement. Water and dus 
tight! 
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e@ Superb definition. Swiss preci- 
sion construction. New, balanced 
shape. 

Focalpin models: 7x50 (30 oz.) 
$199, 10x60 (37 oz.) $229. 
Conventional models. Light, sturdy, 
wonderfully smooth in opera- 
tion: 6x30 (14 oz.) $119, 8x18 
(7 oz.) $99, 8x30 (15 oz.) $129, 
12x50 (26 oz.) $199. Also in- 

dividual focus models. 
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Lists over 600 North American birds, 
with space for entering your own annota- 
; tion. Over 150 pages, attractively bound, 
by birds.—THe Eprror durable, latest nomenclature 6” x 9” 
$1.75 plus 20¢ postage. 

Thanks to Mrs. Cauchi ROY & BETTY DIETERT 

Box 582, Allendale, N. J. 
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Best Lower Priced Models 


Modern one piece American style 
bodies. Hard coated optics. Prisms 
locked securely with U clamps. 
Made in Japan. 
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Audubon birds faithfully reproduced from the 
elephant folio on fine English dinnerware 
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Passenger pigeon * Cedar Waxwing * *Band-tailed pigeon * “Kingbird 
White-crowned sparrow * Bewick’s wren * *Carolina turtle dove * Scissor-tailed flycatcher 
*IIlustrated 
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9” square plates $27.00 a dozen $18.00 for eight 
Round 10%” service plates $30.00 a dozen $20.00 for eight 
Bread and Butter plates $13.20 a dozen $ 8.80 for eight 
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Cream Soup Cups and Stands $39.00 a dozen $26.00 for eight 
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Postage and Handling 50¢) 


Order From: SERVICE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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New MAGNESIUM model. 20% oz. 
376’. Supplied with both shallow 
and regular eye-cups. 
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Aluminum model. 22 oz. 367’ field. 
Regular eye-cups. 


$27.50 


POSTPAID. All glasses complete 
with cases. Money back guarantee. 
4dd 10% tax. 
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Christos 

Needs Your Help 


Christos has almost given up hope. 
Life to this eleven year old Greek boy 
is drudgery and bitter poverty. Yet 
Christos has a dream—some day he 
will make a better life for himself 
and his family. And so he trudges 
many miles each day to attend school. 

Christos’ parents married after the 
war and hoped for a better future. 
But Communist uprisings broke out 
and guerilla bands burned their house 
and all their belonging 

They began all over—from nothing. 
They own three pieces of furniture 
All sleep on the cold earthen floor 
They are always hungry. Life is dark 
for Christos now. How long can he 
nurse his dreams and carry hope in 
his heart? 


How You Can Help 


You, your club, your school can 
give person-to-person help to a child 
like Christos. Your monthly contribu 
tion of $12.50 through Save the 
Children Federation will provide 
your sponsored child with supplemen 
tary food, warm clothing, household 
goods and cash. You will receive the 
child’s photograph and case history 
and you may correspond with the 
youngster. Please fill out the coupon 
below and join thousands of SCF spon 
sors In a most rewarding experience. 


SCF National Sponsors include 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Hon 
Herbert Hoover, Spyros Skouras 
Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
7-4 


| “Serving Children for 29 Years” | 


| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION | 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
Please send me my child’s name, story and 
picture. | want to sponsor a child in West 
Germany , Korea Finland , Greece | 
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Rediscovery on Kauai 


When I wrote my last 


Ludlow Griscom in the spring of 


1959 I suspected that he would not 
must 


had ded 


see another migration He 
have known it too. He 
cated much of his life to the preset 
vation of birds, not simply for his 
own pleasure but is he once ex 
pressed it, ‘so that there would be 
condors ind whooping cranes tol 
the next generation, and the next.’ 
Conservationists have a deep desire 
tor continuity 

With this in mind, I ended on a 
hopeful note. There was some indi 
cation, I wrote, that two or three 
of the endemic birds of the Hawai 
li Islands appeared to be making 
1 slight comeback—in fact, the 
crested honeycreeper and the parrot 
bill Pseudonesto had 


been rediscovered on Maui after a 
Could if be 


recently 


lapse of many years 
that some of the Hawaiian species 
which were brought to the edge ol 
extinction by contracting diseases 
carried by alien birds, had finally 
effected a kind of 


Perhaps a few disease resistant birds 


immunization? 
had survived and the species were 
now slowly expanding. A hopetul 
thought, but little did I anticipate 
the bombshell of this past summet 
of 1960. Dr. Frank Richardson of 
Seattle established the fact that 
Kaual the oldest of the 
islands, had not fully lost a single 
birds 


main 
species! This included four 
that had not been authenticated 
by specimens since the time olf Per 
kins, 60 years ago. How I wish Lud 
low could have known about this! 

And how narrowly I missed be 
ing in on the discoveries myself! On 
our return from the bird protection 
meetings in Tokyo, Eugene E1sen 
mann and I stopped off at the Ha 
Islands for a three weeks 
Several days on the large 


Hawaii netted us three 


walian 
survey 
island of 
rarities. In the great tree-fern tor 
est William Dunmire, the park nat- 
uralist, showed us two Ous (the 
first Ous recorded since 1953), in 
teresting greenish birds with parrot 
like bills. We saw one Akepa, a 
little orange hone ycreepel The cli 
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EYE VIEW 


max came when we recorded be 
tween 25 and 30 finch-like Palilas 
on the slopes of Mauna Kea. No 
one in recent times had seen any 
thing like this, and it was Dun 
mire’s opinion that there must be 
many hundreds of Palilas in the 
open mamane groves on the moun 
tain at this time. Of course, we also 
saw the commoner species, the abun 
dant Apapane (scarlet with black 
wings), the greenish Amakihi, and 
the less common liwi, bright vei 
million with a pink sickle bill 
Perhaps in all the world there is 
no more extraordinary example of 
adaptive radiation than the Hawai 
ian honeycreepers, the one endemic 
family of birds that has developed 
in these mid-Pacific islands. Had 
Darwin visited the Hawaiian group 
rather than the Galapagos, he would 
have found a more extreme case of 
divergent evolution than that ex 
hibited by his famed finches of the 
genus Geospiza. So far had some of 
the Drepanididae diverged in their 
various bill structures that Darwin 
might not have recognized that all 
were derived from one basic stock. 
He might even have been delayed in 
formulating his theory of evolution 
\t any rate, eons ago (no orni 
thologist could hazard a_ precise 
guess) a flock of birds—or even a 
pair of birds — probably of Ameri 
can origin found its way across more 
than 2,000 miles of open sea to these 
volcanic islands. Over the millenia, 
thousands of other small waifs had 
probably arrived similarly but had 
not taken root. Ornithologists dis 
pute whether the ancestors of 
the Hawaiian honeycreepers were 
finches, tanagers, coerebids, or some 
other related group. I like to think 
that they were probably rather like 
siskins or — wandering 
finches with a tendency to travel in 
cohesive flocks and which sometimes 
strike out over water in their irrup 


crossbills 


tive journeys. 


The original invasion brought 
birds of extraordinary adaptability. 
Finding many environments unten 
anted — devoid of competing !and- 
birds — they evolved rapidly in vari- 
ous directions. Some developed finch- 
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like bills for cracking seeds. Indeed, 
one now extinct, had a bill as stout 
as that of an evening grosbeak. 
Others such as the creeper and the 
Anianiau possessed slender warbler- 
like bills. In still others the bill be- 
came lengthened and decurved for 
probing the blossoms of the ohia 
and other flowering trees. The curlew- 
like bill of the sparrow-sized Akialoa 
is nearly half the length of the rest 
of the bird. Two species, the Ou 
and Pseudonestor developed parrot- 
like bills while the Akepa, with the 
lower mandible twisted slightly to 
the side, crossbill-like 
adaptation. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable bird-bills in the world 
is that of the 
the upper mandible is deeply curved 


Suggests a 


\kiapolaau in which 


while the lower is shorter and quite 
straight like that of a woodpecker. 
Of the 22 species of Hawaiian 
honeycreepers described by the early 
collectors, 8&8 


seem to have disap 


peared. No area their size in the 
world except the Mascarene Islands 
in the Indian Ocean can compare 
with the Hawaiian Islands in the 
number of endemic birds that have 
Many 


have been given for this wholesale 


suffered extinction. reasons 
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disappearance which happened with 
surprising speed—mainly around 
the turn of the century. Some 
writers have heaped the blame on 
the Hawaiian kings who used count- 
less thousands of Mamos, Oos, liwis, 
and other birds for their gaudy 
feather cloaks. At the Bishop Mu- 
seum in Honolulu, I was shown a 
cloak made of the yellow shoulder 
feathers of 80,000 Oos. However, 
most species took their sudden drop 
long after bird-catching for feather 
Some bi 
ologists insist that the mongoose was 


cloaks was discontinued. 
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the great destroyer but if this were 
so, why did this weasel-like predator 
allow the skylark, the California 
quail, and other introduced ground- 
nesting birds to succeed and multi 
honey 


ply while the tree-nesting 


creepers disappeared? [The mon 


goose hunts on the ground; it does 
not climb trees. The destruction ol 
the original environment undoubt 
edly was a more potent factor. Cane 
and pineapple fields now sprawl 
over hundreds of square miles once 
However! 


clothed by native forest 


on some of the larger islands great 
habitat still ex 


devoid of 


patches of suitable 
ist which are now quit 
much of their original avitauna 
Competition with aggressive exotics 
such as the white-eye ind the Lei 
othrix, both of which are now ex 
main 


islands, must also be considered 


ploding on some of the 
Che most valid explanation seems 
to be that introduced birds (brought 


from tour continents irried with 
them diseases such as bird malaria 
ind bird sleeping sickness, to which 
the island species had no immunity 
Che plight of the 
that of the native Hawaiian people 


100,000 at the 


birds 


suggests 
numbering about 

time of Cook’s visit 
tion in a century, dropped to 30,000 


u“ hose popula 


due to the ravages of such “harm 
less’’ diseases as measles which were 
brought to the islands by Europeans, 
Americans, and Asians 

After our few days on the big 


H iwall 


mann and I sojourned at 


island of Kkugene Eisen 
Midway 
with its albatrosses and tropicbirds 
before returning to the main islands 
Unfortunately, | had to leave Eu 
gene in the naval hospital on Sand 
Island for an enforced stay of three 
weeks 

Dr. Frank Richardson of the Uni 
versity Museum in Seattle, knowing 
of my Hawaiian plans, had invited 
me to accompany him for several 
days on the island of Kauai. “Per 


Kaual 


been 


haps we might even see the 
Oo,” he There had 


rumors and sightings of 


wrote 
probabl 
this blac k honeyeater with the yellow 
thighs, but whether it actually was 
had been one of the outstanding 


Kauai, 


the oldest of the main group, is ce1 


mysteries of the bird world 


tainly the most rugged and this con 
tributes to the preservation of much 
of its primeval forest. In fact, it is 
extremely difficult to get into the 


back country on the slopes of Mt. 
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Waialeale which is credited with the 
highest rainfall in the world—be- 
tween 400 and 600 inches in a single 
year. 

Here in the high koa forests, the 
jungle cock, the wild ancestor of the 
domestic chicken, still roams as it 
has done since the time when the 
early Polynesians ferried them across 
the ocean to this new land. We saw 
many of the commoner honeycreep- 
ers during those several days includ- 
ing the yellowish, warbler-like Ani- 
aniau. I spotted one Akepa, quite 
unlike the orange form on Hawaii. 
We penetrated to the edge of the 
great Alakai Swamp but nary an 
Oo did we see. On that day we 
were within two miles of the place 
where Dr. Richardson was to redis 
cover this “lost” species 

Iwo weeks after my return to 
Connecticut I received a letter from 
Dr. Richardson in which he an 
nounced that he had found both 
the Oo and the Akialoa — the bird 
with the curlew-like bill. Neither 
had been fully substantiated for 60 
years, although there had been re 
ports ol sightings, probably correct, 
by Walter Donagho about 20 years 
ago. Three Ous (not to be confused 
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issue. We again wish to express our thanks to all who have cooperated by sending in 
their local lists.—The Editor 


CHECK-LISTS OF BIRDS 
Owing to a lack of space in our Christmas (November-December) 1960 issue, we are 
planning to publish the lists of local check-lists of birds in our January-February 1961 


with the Oo) were seen and also the When I passed the news on to 
Hawaiian thrush, both of dubious Edgar Kincaid in Austin, Texas, he ecossxical 
status on this island. | complimented commented that when a_ bird, 
him on his success and wrote that if thought to be extinct, proves not to roof prism 


by chance he could ferret out the be extinct, it should be a cause for 
Nukupuu and the small Kauai great rejoicing. He added, in a burst HENSOLDI 
thrush, Phaeornis palmeri, he would of Kincaidian enthusiasm that the 
have found every species known to news from Kauai is “by all odds the 
have lived on this fabulous island. most exciting news in the 20th cen- 


Before the summer was out he did tury, beside which earth-satellites, 


observe the Nukupuu, and found moon and sun rockets, etc., are 
FREE 
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quite a few of the small thrushes. crashing bores.”’ — Tu END 
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a single species. This contradicts é OB Enterprises 

the maxim that large land areas SS 

hold their avifauna better than 

smaller areas. We must look then Cn West nei 
for other factors. Che mongoose S 
never got to Kauai. This may have 
some significance, but I doubt it. 
The introduced Leiothrix, the won 
derful little bird with the red bill did 
not succeed on Kauai although the 
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Japanese white-eye is far too numer- 
ous. These exotics probably compete 
to the disadvantage of native birds. 

The birds on Kauai may have sur- 
vived because there remains a larger 
block of wilderness than is to be 
found anywhere else in the islands. 
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By 1900, the eastern cougar, or panther, had dis- 
appeared from the northeastern United States. 
Persecuted and shot it faded with the deer herds 
that it preyed upon. Almost 40 years later 


the author had reports of 


THE RETURN OF THE 


DOUGAR 


By Bruce S. Wright* d in North America, and soon 


cougar began to disappeal By 


’ 1850 most States ind rovinces 
J HEN the first white men ae 
ilong the Atlantic coast had appar 


landed on the Atlantic sea 
board, anywhere from the Maritime ently lost their cougars. Maine held 
Provinces of Canada to Florida, they ut until 1891 by virtue of its large 
met Indians who knew and respected inaccessible ae = aoe In the 
the cougar, or puma. It was one of ory ins farther inland cougars 
the very few animals that they at eld out a little longer but by 1910 
tacked with extreme caution, and its ull seemed gone. In the northwest 


| 


corner of their range at the head of 
hunting prowess caused 


some tribes 
to make a god-like symbol of it the Great Lakes they were going 
This animal. of which there ibout the same time, and by 1910 
two subspec ces in the East. the eastern cougar was written off 
ranged from New Demeaantels is extinct in all of its northeastern 
Florida loan > 
The northern subspecies is Felt In 1938 I began to collect reports 
oncolor couguat the soathern of cougars in the Northeast. How 
Felis concolor cory: The northern ever, it was not until 1946 that suf 
boundary of the southern cougar is ficient were on hand to permit some 
said to have been the South Caro sort of analysis. We could then 
lina-Georgia line and following pinpoint the areas where the reports 
westward along the southern border were coming from and it became ap 


of Tennessee to the Oklahoma 
border [The country to the north 


parent that there was more than one 


enter of survival of these animals 
the province of New Brunswick 
and east of this was the range of the of, ‘ 
In the next tew years | accumu 
northern, or eastern, cougar, Felis > 


{ 


lated reports from all parts of the 


oncolor couguar, with which we 
original range of the cougar in the 


~ 


concerned here , } 
No east t I parent that 

[his region was the first to be thea li — ‘PI 
only were there surviving ones 
New Brunswick but in the 


W Hampshire Vermont 


come heavily populated and closel 


Cougar photographed at 
night by Howard Cleaves. 
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border area, in the eastern moun 
tains, and at the head of the Great 
Lakes as well. The revival of inte: 
est in this animal has induced peo 
ple who had remained silent fo 
years for fear of ridicule to come 
forward and report their experiences 
but there is also grounds for the 
belief that the species is actually in 
creasing and extending its range 
Che reason for this is not hard t 
find. 

The haunts of the cougar any 


where in its vast range from Can 


ada to Patagonia is closely allied 
with that of its principal food spe 
cies. In the Northeast this food spe 
When 


deer, and con 


cies is the white-tailed deer 
the white man came, 
sequently cougars, were abundant t 
the tidewaters of the Atlantic. But 
as land clearing, settlement, and 
civilization advanced the deer be 
gan to disappear, and with them 
went the cougars. The last in the 
settled areas were hunted out by 
man when they turned for food to 
his domestic stock as the deer be 
came scarce. Back in the mountains, 
the swamps, and the uncut forests 
there remained areas where the deer 
could live in small numbers, and 
with them lived a very few cougars 

[hen in the late 1920's and early 
30's the ideas of deer management 
were developed on this continent 
Misdirected and crude at first—but 
improving all the time—they paved 
the way for the return of the deer 
Soon 


problems of too many deer, not too 


to many olf its former haunts 


few, were arising and the stage was 
set for the return of the cougar 
Very slowly at first, but gradually in 
creasing, they began to reappear in 
their old haunts. One of their great 
est protections was that, at first, no 
body believed anyone who said he 
had seen a cougar, and by the inex 
tracks 


Chis stage passed as 


perienced, the were called 


those of dogs 
more and more reputable witnesses 
came forward to attest to the pres 
ence of the animal 

One of the methods of speeuing 
up the return of deer to areas where 
they had been extirpated was by in 
troduction. Many of these were ver, 
successful and established deer in 
numbers in areas remote from the 
centers of cougar survival. Thus 
pockets of cougar 
food supply well ahead of the ex 


panding range of the survivors, and 


were created 


as quickly as possible they are mov 
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] 
into these vacant ecological 


ing 
niches 
\ good example ol this is Nova 


Scotia where the few sui viving 
tive deer were augmented 
troduction from outside Soon one 


of the highest deer 


the continent built up as man and 


populations on 


the tood supply were the only lim 


L here were ho wolves 


left, and cougars never had been na 


tive there Ihe original deer popu 


iting tactors 


lation had always been dominated 
by the larger numbers of moose and 
caribou With the extermination ol 
the caribou and the de pletion of the 
moose, the deer had an almost va 
ecological niche to move into 

ve in they In 1954 plas 

casts of cougar tracks were made 
in the province for the first time in 
history That vea 1 cougar was 
seen tor the first time on 


Island. It had 


mile-wide Strait of Canso to reach 


Cape 
Breton swum the 
what tis perhaps the highest concen 
tration of deer anywhere in the 


Maritime 


» 
Reports were now 


Provinces 
ivailable trom 


ilmost all sections of New Bruns 


wit k, 


men killed there in 1931 had been 


ind the picture of a fine speci 


Maine also provided reports 
thickly settled 


found 
from all but the 


southern areas. This year (1960) the 
trail of a freak specimen with five 
toes on its forepaws has been dis 
covered in Maine. It offers a unique 
opportunity to follow its tracks and 


work out its home range. This has 
been done in the East, and 
would yield valuable information 


that cannot be gotten in any other 


nevel 


way 

Farther to the southwest, a pail 
of cougars were tracked in 1960 in 
Massachusetts at Lake Massapaug in 
the towns of Groton and Dunstable. 
They have been seen and heard in 
the area now for more than two 
years. This is well in toward the 
center of their original range, but it 
is true pioneering as this habitat has 
been vacant for many years 

The original range of the couga 
in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
was thought to be as far north as 
the edge of the Laurentian Shield, 
and extending eastward from the 
vicinity of Quebec City where the 
Shield meets the St. Lawrence River 
along the south shore to about the 
north boundary of New Brunswick, 
thence southward following the St 


Young cougar photographed by Lynwood M. Chace. 
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The author with plaster casts made of cougar 
tracks in Canada. Photograph by The Harvey 


Studios, Fredericton, New Brunswick. Author’s map of the cougar’s return in the Northeast. 


John River to the Bay of Fundy 
Deer 
St. John River and moose and cari 


Today the 


were once scarce east of the 
bou were numerous 
caribou are gone, the moose are re 
covering from a long period of very 
low numbers, and deer live through 
out the province in large numbers 
We now have panther reports from 
every county 

Io the north, the Gaspé was out 
side the original range of the cougar 
Today deer are numerous there, and 
cougars have been seen and reported 
Research 
Station in the center of the penin 
sula in 1957, the village 
of Grande Vallée in 1954 by Martin 
Bovey, and near Lake Matane to the 
But the most spectacu 
return of the 


at the Causapscal Forest 


from neal 


west in 1952 
lar instance of the 
cougar to its old haunts in Quebec 
occurred in March 1959. At this 
time what was apparently a family 


group of one large and two smaller 


cougars wandered into the outskirts 
of Montreal—the largest city in 
Canada. The reason is not hard to 
find. 

The park deer from the various 
city parks are kept for the winter 
in an enclosure on Dowker’s Island, 
a small island in the St. Lawrence 
River. The cougars were first seen 
crossing the frozen river to Dowker’s 
Island, presumably to investigate 
this artificial deer yard. 

They remained about the city for 
a few days until the hue and cry 
raised by reports of their presence 
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resulted in massed cougar hunts with 
Then they quickly 
disappeared—but not before the 
Redpath Museum of McGill Univer- 
sity made plaster casts of a track 
which revealed their identity with- 
out any doubt. 

Where did they come from? In 
my opinion they came from the south 
and southeast. There have been sev- 
eral reports from this region in re- 
cent years, and the last specimen to 
be taken was trapped there 11 years 
Rosarie Morin, a woodsman 


assorted dogs. 


before. 
and trapper of St. Zacharie, Prov- 
ince of worked for the 
Great Northern Paper Company as 
a guardian of a fishing and hunting 
area just across the international 
boundary in the State of Maine. 
[he boundary here runs through 
Little St. John Lake, the extrem¢c 
headwaters of the St. John River. 
One day in January 1938, Rosarie 
Morin was visiting some traps he 
had set on the Maine side of the 
lake. In one of them he found an 
adult female cougar caught by het 
left hind foot. 

He brought the skin and skull 
back to St. Zacharie where they were 
acquired by the village priest. The 
priest was apparently a man who 
recognized rare natural history spe- 
cimens, as he sent the skin and skull 
to Quebec to be mounted. The taxi- 
dermist has been traced, and as he 
only mounted one cougar in his life, 
he remembers this one. On the death 
of the parish priest a few years ago 


Quebec, 


the mounted specimen became the 
property of his adopted son who sold 
it to the Northeastern Wildlife Sta- 
tion. This is the latest and best 
preserved specimen ever taken in 
the Northeast. It is encouraging to 
hear that what was apparently a 
mother and two cubs were wander- 
ing in this-region as late as one year 
ago. There is no reason why they 
become established 
Lawrence River 
now numerous 


should not 
north of the St. 
again as deer are 
up to the edge of the Laurentian 
Shield 90 miles above Montreal. 

In Ontario, there are a number 
of reports of cougars from both 
areas of deer abundance, and a few 
from the poorer range to the north. 
If these northern reports are correct 
they are animals that are pioneering 
new range—a characteristic of an ex- 
panding population. 

One of the original areas of sur- 
vival of the species was in the Min- 
nesota-Ontario border country. This 
area now has a number of reports 
and they extend over into Mani- 
toba. The southeastern corner of 
the province contains a small num- 
ber of cougars, and one has left its 
paw prints in plaster. On January 
20, 1955, two men were flying near 
Gem Lake on the Manitoba-Ontario 
boundary. They saw an animal cross 
the frozen river below which they 
realized was not a wolf, as they first 
thought, but a cougar. On February 
15 they were back in the area and 
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“With our gray jays, nestings always followed their long winter visits.” 


Photographs by Charles J. Ott 


Jays 


of a Northern 
Forest 


By Louise de Kiriline Lawrence* 


IKE the whisperings of the for- 

4 est the gray jay moves. Its flight 
is like a soft sigh, deftly evasive amid 
the conifers, uninsisting upon atten 
tion and glamour. The jay perches 
in a treetop, surveys the land, calls 
Its voice is loud—then it fades and 
grows silent. The jay is gone. 

They used to be called Canada 
jays. Their Latin name, Perisoreus 
canadensis, suggests that they are 
Canadian birds, but this is not 
strictly true. These jays are known 
by many names: meat bird, moose 
bird, whiskey-jack. The last comes 
from an Indian word by which the 
natives of North America knew 
them long before white man ever 
saw them. Now they are called gray 
jays and this is a good and true 
name 

The gray jays live in the vast for 
ests across the continent. In these 
wild regions many bogs and swamps 
give rich growth to evergreens of all 
kinds. Tamarack and thick young 
spruces thrive here and the last kind 
seems to have a special attraction 
for the gray jays. But they also like 
dry forests where brown leaves lie 
curled beneath the deciduous trees, 
where sunlight sifts through the 
branches upon leaf-mold and mosses. 
Here they may even nest provided 
the well-feathered evergreens are not 
missing. 

\t Pimisi Bay in central Ontario, 
where I live, the southern deciduous 

* Readers of Audubon Magazine will welcome 

sensitive article by Louise de Kiriline 
awrence, who lives at Pimisi Bay, Ontario. This 
first article in Audubon Magazine since 


Conditioned Chickadees,” published in the 
vember-December 1956 issue.—The Editor 
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forest merges with the coniferous 
forest of the north and here the 
gray jays appear irregularly at any 
About once in 


sometimes less 


time of the year. 
every three years, 
often, some of them spend most of 
the fall, the winter, and the spring 
in this neighborhood. 

The gray jays emerge soundlessly 
out of the half-light of the forest. 
I'he uneven edges of the pinions of 
wings and tails give them a 
Only when caught in 


their 
ragged look. 
good light do they display their true 
beauty. Then the exquisite shadings 
yol their plumage visible, 
from the lightest almost 
black, sometimes with a bluish tint 
back and shoulders like 
shadows on snow on sunlit winter 
days. As if pushed back over their 
a light 
gray frontal spot round as a penny. 


become 


gray to 


on the 


crowns, a dark cap frames 


cinnamon-brown eyes look 
and shine 
an oddly knowing expression. 


Cheir 
large, almost thrush-like, 
with 


The silent appearance of the gray 
jays at our feeding place, especially 
after a long absence, imbues the 
small birds — the chickadees and the 
nuthatches — with fright. When they 
see the _ short-necked long-tailed 
shadow that the jay casts upon the 
ground, they ‘freeze’ motionless, or 
flee shrieking into the nearest cover. 
But as the jays continue to come 
and go with never a movement nor 
even a predatory look in their soft 
brown eyes to bear out the fears of 
the small birds, their frightened re- 
action to the hawk-like shapes soon 
wears away 

Ihe movements of the gray jays 
have a peculiarly bouncing quality 
as if the laws of gravity were re- 
laxed in their case. This is partly 
true. In size they are as large as 
the blue jays — their official length 
measurement is practically the same 
— but in weight the grays are about 
one-third lighter than the blues. 
Their voluminous contour is deceiv- 
ing because their plumage consists 
of exceptionally long and _ silky 
feathers especially on the breast and 
belly that keep the birds beauti- 
fully warm in the severe climate to 
which they belong. 

Many are the from the 
woodsmen’s camps in the far north- 
ern forests about the tameness of 
the gray jays. They sometimes act 
with a boldness that few other birds 
display and some of them are more 


tales 
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unafraid and = enterprising than 
others. On a first visit to our feed 
ing station they never seem to be 
bothered by that feeling of inse- 
curity in a strange place that most 
other birds show. Nor do they hesi- 
tate to approach the feeders at once 
as if they knew already of the good 
food to be found there, without first 
having to watch how the other birds 
feed from them. To connect man 
with food comes naturally to them. 
Nearly always, whenever they come 
across hunters, trappers, and loggers 
in the bush, they find meat, blood, 
and offal in their tracks. Scavengers, 
like the raven and the crow, they 
look inquisitively for their share in 
the bounty on which they often de 
pend in winter. 

It is against the essence of the 
wild bird to be tame. With the jays 
a strong urge to eat is mixed with 
innocence and makes them seem 
fearless; however, as they continue 
to visit our feeders their brave front 
vanishes with the loss of their great 
hunger and they become shyer in 
stead of bolder. 

The occasions of the gray jays’ 
prolonged fall-to-spring stops at 
Pimisi Bay always coincided with 
years in which they were also on the 
move in other parts of the land. 
These years were notable, too, for a 
scarcity of coniferous seeds and 
berries. Birds of the more northern 
latitudes often find their larders 
empty because they depend largely 
on foods such as the seeds of trees, 
which fluctuate in abundance from 
year to year. The increasing difh- 
culty of finding sufficient food drives 
them to move out of these areas in 
search of better living conditions. 


The long-established feeding place 
at Pimisi Bay had the opposite effect 
upon those jays that found it in the 


course of their wanderings. They 
stopped. They fed eagerly on the 
suet, kitchen scraps, and lard-pud- 
ding, our own special concoction. 
Che supply was inexhaustible. They 
lingered — they stayed all winter and 
into the late spring. I trapped- and 
banded all of them, including col- 
ored bands so as to recognize them 
individually. Strange as it seems, 
for birds that are supposed to be a 
“resident” species, not one gray jay 
stayed longer than to the end of the 
nesting season. Nor did any of them 
return. Blue jays come back year 
after year, sometimes to stay over the 


“A lone gray jay arrived at our feeding 
station,”” 


winter, sometimes to go on farther 
south and return to their nesting 
grounds in the spring. The banded 
gray jays vanished from our forest; 
every gray jay that 
stranger, an unmarked bird. 

Mated gray jays live together 
throughout the year and probably 
do not part until death takes one of 
them. The bond between them is 
strong. Where one is, the other is 
not far away. Often you may find 
them sitting together in some se- 
cluded spot and if you are not too 
far away you may hear them ex- 
changing their secret parrot-like 
communications in hushed voices. 


came was a 


With birds that in this manner 
live together all the time, courtship 
is often a protracted game that may 
last for months. The short-lived 
intensive courtship is only for those 
that must cram this important part 
of their reproductive life into a few 
days or weeks, for example, like 
many migrants do. When the gray 
jays arrive at Pimisi Bay in the fall, 
it is by no means too early to find 
them side by side billing in their 
own peculiar way, opening their 
bills at each other or touching each 
other’s mandibles. In moments of 
heightened excitement they engage 
in a kind of courtship-feeding, but 
without any food passing between 
them. This “token-feeding’” con- 
tinues throughout the nesting sea- 
son. Only rarely do the gray jays 
complete the act and offer or accept 
food between them, like the blue 
jays often do during their pre-nest- 
ing period. Sometimes one of the 
gray jays puts its bill into the nape 
feathers of its partner and ruffles 
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Story of Bird Anting 


By David Gunston* 


Part | 


I is well known that birds, in gen 

eral, are most particular about 
the condition of their plumage. 
They preen and clean their feathers 
with their beaks and claws and, in 
some species, with the aid of special 
oil-glands; 
with the use of 
simply by dust-bathing. But the 


others such as_ herons, 


powder down oF 


widespread use of live ants and 
other 
stances for the purpose by many in 


astringent objects and sub 


dividual birds is oddly 
tively 


a compara 
recent discovery. Just why 
some birds should habitually anoint 
the least 


bodies 


thei 
(usually the ventral undet 


accessible parts of 
parts) with wriggling ants, or a wide 
range of substitute irritants ranging 
from walnut juice to cigarette ashes, 
and why their strange ecstatic antics 
that invariably accompany the action 
should largely unre 


have gone 


corded and uninvestigated until the 
last 25 years, are but two of the 
many puzzling aspects of this re 
markable subject No 
explanation of it has yet 
reached. 


Indeed, the 


satisfactory 


been 


whole story of the 
discovery, investigation and attempts 
to solve the mystery of bird anting 
as it Is now universally called, forms 
perhaps the most fascinating orni 
thological saga of the present cen 
tury. 

to the 


The earliest known reference 
John 
James Audubon. Writing of his 183] 
observations of young wild turkeys 
in his work “Birds of 
described how they 


habit was made by 


America,” he 
“roll themselves 
in deserted ants’ nests to clear thei 
wing feathers of the loose scales and 
prevent ticks and other vermin from 
attacking them, these insects being 
unable to bear the odor of the earth 
in which ants have been This was 
a perceptive if indirect reference to 
what we now know to be a not un 
common habit. What to us seems 


to have been a major clue written by 


* Mr. Gunston is riter 
subjects who lives in England 
member his previous articles in 
zine I Bids Havre a Sense 
lished in November-December 1958 
Animals See Colors?” March-April 
and “What is Hibernation?’ November-December 
1959 issue 
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Audubon was not followed up for 
ibout 70 vears, and not seriously 
until 90 years later 

The modern history of bird ant 
ing begins in 1934, and introduces 
us to a man who may have done 
more than anyone else to bring the 
existing fact of bird anting before 
the eves of the world. He is the 
painstaking Australian ornithologist, 
\. H. Chisholm. In the 25 years ol 
international study and conjecture 
ibout anting, the 200-odd references 
o it in literature and in radio talks, 
the countless individual observations 
ind the many very curious facts re¢ 


ported; the knowledge that at least 


160 wild oO! captive species ol birds 


use 24 different ant species and ove! 


10 substitute materials; the many 
hundreds of still and motion pictures 
taken of it 


conducted, to say 


and special experiments 
nothing of the 
thei ac 


cumulation to his vision and 


theories propounded owt 
pe rsist 


ence 


Yet Chisholm himself discovered 
the existence of anting quite by 
chance, and through the observation 
of an amateur observer. This bird- 
watcher, deserving of a niche in any 
ornithological hall of fame, was a 
young Australian schoolboy, Peter 
sradley, living in the Melbourne, 
Australia suburb of Brighton. In 
1934, when Chisholm was conducting 
the nature notes in the Melbourne 
Argus, young Bradley wrote to him 
that he had seen starlings placing live 
ants beneath their wings. Why did 
they do so? 

Chisholm confesses that this letter 
made no particular impression upon 
him at the time, and it was not until 
some time later when he happened 
to re-read, by chance, an almost 
identical query from a Sydney man 
dated concerning star 
lings, that he felt that here was a 
major discovery. In spite of some 
skepticism by young 
Bradley stuck to his story, and soon 


1927, also 


zoologists, 


IMlustration by Walter Ferguson 
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supplemented it with further obser- 
vations, including one of Indian my- 
nahs doing the same thing on his 
garden lawn. These were soon sup- 
ported by other correspondents in 
Bradley even- 
received a 


the newspaper, and 
tually and very rightly 
prize for his story. 
Meanwhile, Chisholm included a 
reference to this unusual habit in a 
book he was writing at the time, 
“Bird Wonders of Australia,” pub- 
lished in 1934. This was read with 
interest outside Australia, and in 
June 1935, he heard from Dr. Erwin 
Stresemann, of the University of 
Berlin, an account of crows sprawl- 
ing with obvious delight in mounds 
of red ants which had been pub- 
lished in a German scientific journal 
in 1929—with the suggestion that the 
birds did this to rid themselves of 
external Stresemann re- 
opened the subject in this journal 


parasite s 


by quoting what Chisholm had writ- 
ten and asking readers to let him 
know if they had seen anything simi- 
lar. By September 1935, what Chis 
holm calls “an impressive body of 
information” was made _ available 
from many German correspondents 
who had seen ants used by birds, 
particularly among aviary-bred star- 
lings and other species. These corre- 
spondents likened the practice to 
dust-bathing and compared the pal- 
pable pleasure it gave the birds with 
that bestowed when a bird’s neck- 
feathers are ruffled by a human 
hand. Some 
German records of identical behav- 
ior dated 1909, 1911, and 1912, and 


recounted how birds had been seen 


quoted long-forgotten 
= faa 


rubbing themselves also with such 
things as mealworms, orange-juice, 
beer, vinegar, and_ cigar-butts 
collated 


a wide spre ad im 


Stresemann these results, 
called the thing 
pulsive action” and “a means to de- 
stroy or expel plumage parasites,” 
and coined the German word einem 
sen to describe it. This was later 
translated into English as anting, 
and is now invariably used to mean 
the application both of ants and 
birds to thei 


other stimulants by 


plumage 


Meanwhile, back in 


continued in the 


Australia, 
Mel- 
{rgus late in 1935, and the 


clisc ussit yn 
bourne 


terms “to ant’ and “anting,” were 
time in English, 
their diffiident 


Che species of 


used for the first 
though not without 
quotation marks. 
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birds that anted regularly continued 
to increase in the published records: 
they now included magpie larks, 
domestic Orpington fowls, house 
sparrows, apostle birds (which used 
small beetles), gray thrushes, and 
Pekin robins in an aviary that were 
seen to dust themselves with ants in 
hot dry weather but to throw them 
out of their aviary in winter. So far, 
all observers inclined to the view 
that the ants were used to rid feath- 
ers of parasites, in which they were 
further confirmed by the work of 
the Indian naturalist Salim Ali in 
}ombay and the Swedish observer 
Axel Adlersparre in 1936. Adler- 
sparre put forward the theory that 
it was the formic acid generated by 
the ants that destroyed ticks and lice. 
Nevertheless, everyone also agreed 
on the tonic effect of anting, on the 
“aesthetic satisfaction” it seemed to 
bring to birds. 


B, 1938 the practice was begin- 
ning to attract attention almost 
everywhere. W. L. McAtee, a fed- 
eral biologist in the United States, 
was one of the first of modern Amer 
ican observers to report on this 
problem with his notes in The Auk, 
1938 issue. Chisholm vis- 
1938, and after a 


January 
ited England in 
radio talk on anting received many 
observations 
made in the Most no 
table of these was an account of a 
tame magpie that picked up live 
ants, flew on to its owner's shoul- 


giving fresh 


British Isles. 


letters 


ders, dipped the insects in the hot 
ashes of his pipe, and then applied 
the mixture 
led to study of the 


to its plumage. This 
association be 
tween anting proper and the use 
of heat, ashes, smoke, or fire for a 
like purpose, which still baffles us. 
In 1940 some aviary-kept song spar- 
rows in the United States were re 
ported to have applied ants to their 


feathers when only 36 and 37 days 
old, which seemed to indicate that 
anting was an instinctive act. Young 
starlings, hooded crows, dippers, and 
other species have been seen anting 
soon after leaving the nest. 

Ihe years 1941 to 1943 were espe 
cially notable for the work of an- 
other patient and painstaking nat- 
uralist, H. Roy Ivor, working in 
Canada. He made numerous experi- 
ments with birds and ants in his 
own aviary, encouraging the birds 
with shovelsful of dry earth contain- 


ing large numbers of ants. Some- 


times he lay down among his birds 
to watch their reactions from as 
close as 16 inches away. Of the 31 
species in his aviary, 20 were seen 
to use ants, and “there seemed to 
be no fundamental differences in 
the specific actions of families, spe- 
cies, or individuals, the only varia- 
tions being in position.” Ivor’s own 
detailed account of the usual tech- 
nique of anting in his aviary de- 
serves to be quoted in full: 

“The moment an ant was sighted 

by any bird which anted, there 

seemed to be an instantaneous 
and instinctive reaction. The ant 
was picked up and held in the tip 
of the bill; the eyes were partly 
closed; the wing was held out 
from the body, but only partly 
spread; the wrist was drawn for- 
ward and raised, thus bringing 
the tips of the primaries far for- 
ward and touching the ground; 
the tail was always brought for- 
ward and under to some extent, 
on the same side as the extended 
wing, and often so far that the 
feet were placed upon it. Step- 
ping on the tail at times caused 
the bird to fall on its side or even 
on its back. The performance is so 
extraordinary, so foreign to any 
other behaviour of birds, and so 
clownishly beautiful that it almost 
brings tears of laughter.” 


He also noticed that anting was 


sometimes, though not invariably, 
followed by the ants being eaten, 
though it clearly had no direct con- 
nection with feeding, or any othe1 
action or mood, save possibly the 
conditions produced by the: spring 
season, for winter 
Quoting Ivor 


and summet 
rarely encouraged it. 
further: 
“During the height of the anting 
season the act of anting seemed to 
engende1 a State ol ecstasy so over- 
whelming that even domination 
and enmity were forgotten. The 
rose-breasted grosbeaks are very 
quarrelsome, but it was rare to 
see even one of these make a 
belligerent movement toward an- 
bird during the perform- 
Chis, too, in spite of the 


other 
ance, 
fact that, at times, from twenty 
to thirty be going 
through the performance at one 
time on a space of four to five 
square feet, where they were con- 
tinually bumping against one an- 
other.” 


birds would 
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“Squeaky was a bottle-fed baby.” 
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A PICTURE STORY 


"Squeaky" Grows Up 


By Gordon S. Smith 


Se EAKY” is 
rea squirrel! 


vesterday that she 


ing all fon 


comers 


balanced diet of fruits and nuts. 


day, she still fights 


thing inborn in her 


ill at 
It 
asa 


het 


There is 


that 


lult 
seems only 
baby, fight 
rights of 
lo 


some 
makes hei 


female 


4ll photographs by the author 


scrap when I'm near her food. But 


right now, as I pen these few lines, 
warmth from her body 
jacket pocket And if 
pour ,a morning s 
she'll there 
contented 
‘Squeaky 


know 


I can feel the 
through my 
| should rise to 


cup of cottee, remain 
undisturbed 


Who Is 
000 


About 


those 


150, 


readers her who 


“She looks over the edge of a table. ... 


May 


Maga 


the the 


issue ol 


remem bet cover on 


June 1959 Audubon 


ivie 


chattering at my photographic antics, 
the cam- 


and ready to take a flier at 


era or at me. At that time “Squeaky” 


was one of a number of animals ac 
quired for educational purposes fon 


the ‘““Teepee Camporee,” a day 


It was a picture of “Squeaky” 


camp run by the Society of Natural 
Sciences at the Buflalo Museum. This 
was under the direction of Ellsworth 
Education. So 


Jaeger, Curator ol 
“Squeaky” that she 


popular was 
made the local newspapers and ap 
peared many times on the local T. V. 
network. It seemed inevitable that 
she would be retained as a kind olf 
museum pet with other small and 
well-loved animals. She was given a 


place of honor in the “living mu 


Squeaky tries her teeth on a piece of solid food. “Gosh! What a hard-bake! 


seum” department with a special 


tree fork all to herself, where she 


may often be seen stretched flat on 
her back, her feet propped against 
the bark. Naturally, this and othe 
mannerisms have won for her the 
hearts of thousands of children that 
have come to watch 

Like human beings, animals enjoy 
a change from routine and the day's 
toil. “Squeaky” had never had a va 


cation and she certainly deserved 


one after her fine public appear- 
was, therefore, arranged 
with Tim Donovan, the curator, 
that I should rest her mind and 
body at my home. This was not an 
unusual procedure because for many 
years now I have taken on the self- 
appointed job of supplying a rest 
home for working animals. I have 
practically dedicated myself to this 
pleasant task, not without selfish rea 
sons though. The joy of giving 


ances. It 


had 


these creatures spiritual and physi- 
cal refreshment is reward enough, 
but I like more than my pound of 
fare; the photographic opportuni- 
ties are too good to be missed. 
“Squeaky” does not know it but 
her vacation is nearly at a close. We 
have grown fond of each other. As 
1 write, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to slide my left hand into my 


pocket and feel her breathing body. 


She squeaks once, but will not move. 


Gently I remove my hand and reach 
across the table for a fresh straw- 
berry and drop it to her. Back 
come those possessive instincts and 
my pocket abounds with life and 
chattering. A head pops out. Chat- 
ter, chatter, chatter! Then up my 
sleeve and across the table she 
scampers. A leap to the davenport, 
a frantic climb to the top of the 
lamp shade and she’s far enough 
from me to enjoy her delicacy. The 


strawberry stalk drops to the floor. 
She looks down, then at me, oblivious 
to the stain on the shade I shall soon 
have to clean. Down from the lamp 
she goes, and now she claws at my 
sock and climbs my pants to my lap. 
Then up, over, and back again into 
my pocket. 

It seems only yesterday that she 
was a baby and now she’s two years 
old; quite grown up in the ways of 
humans. —THE END 


“The breast pocket of my jacket made a carrier and a lookout for Squeaky.” 


Binding ou the Oceau 


By Alfred O. Gross” 


The North Atlantic Crossing 


day pre 
New 


across the 


During the November 
ceding our departure 
York City, on a voyage 
Atlantic the 


dreds of gulls, chiefly 


trom 


toward \zores, hun 
herring and 
ring-billed gulls with a few great 
black-backed gulls, soared about ow 
ship tied up at thé dock. The gulls 
departed when darkness came. As 
we left New York City Harbor at 
o'clock that 


However, the 


nine night, none fol 


lowed us. next morn 
ing at daybreak, when we were well 
the Atlantic, 200 to 300 her 
ring gulls flew along in our wake 
They were with us throughout the 
day. The 
still lingered 


about 500 miles from land 


out in 


following day, a dozen 


near until we were 
This is 
a common occurrence for almost 
every ship that crosses the Atlantic 
wintel! 


had 


pated seeing so many landbirds take 


at this fall and early 
of the year, 


season 


but we not antici 
refuge on the ship as we saw on this 


particular voyage 


as it 


Laysan albatross photographed by Alfred M. Bailey. 


The to re 
North 


the time 


sea was very rough due 
Aclanti 


there was a 


cent storms and at 


steady north 


west wind of 20 to 25 miles an how 
At nine o'clock on the 
November 10 


was Latitude 18 


morning ol 


when our position 


north, and 
Longitude 70°10’ west, approxi 


New York, al 


iutumnal 


175 miles trom 
blackbird in 


plumage alighted on our afterdeck 


mately 


rusty fine 


It exhibited no signs of exhaustion 


walked nimbly over the canvas 


overed hatches or among the intri 


| 


ite machinery and wooden crates 


One of the slate-colored juncos that 
came aboard the ship, 200 miles from 


New York City. 


Photographs by the author 
unless otherwise noted 
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deck. It 
the hu 


the 
lear ol 


securely lashed on 


seemed to have no 


man passengers and at times ven 


tured to within a few feet of them 
lis conspicuous yellow eyes in 
spected every detail of its strange 
Later it flew to the 


bow of the ship where it frequently 


environment 


took refuge behind some object to 
avoid the strong wind and the spray 
which at times swept across the deck. 

While we intent on 
ing the rusty blackbird, a mourning 
fluttered the torward 
deck, circled, and with its wings up 
lifted tail spread, 
alighted on a wire cable; from there 


were watch 


across 


dove 


and its widely 


it dropped to the hatch cover where 
it pranced back and forth, finally 


from the wind by 
going under a large trailer chassis. 


\fter about an hour it left the ship 


seeking shelter 
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to take its chances of survival over 
the wild waves of the ocean, a ven 
ture concerning which we could not 
be optimistic 

After thes 


were amazed to see a number ol 


initial arrivals, we 


landbirds, chiefly sparrows, that si 
multaneously took refuge on the 
‘Flying Endeavo: i was able to see 
and to identify: one song sparrow, 
two vesper sparrows, one Savannah 


sparrow, one grasshoppel sparrow, 


and three slate-colored juncos 
There may have been others that 
escaped our attention. All of these 


birds seemed in surprisingly good 


condition. Then plumages were dry 
and not at all bedraggled and messed 
up as one might expect to find in 
landbirds coming aboard a ship 200 
miles or more from land over a 
stormy sea Like the rusty blackbird 
they exhibited little fear of the pas 
about 


sengers, who were moving 


and wildly gesticulating over the 
arrival of these unexpected but wel 


The s¢ 


tendency to remain close togethet 


come visitors birds had a 
and were concentrated within a re 
stricted area of a few squart vards 
of the de 

November 11, 


several fulmars joined the 


The next morning, 
decreas 


ing number of herring gulls that 


~ 


trailed us, but they did not follow 
the ship for any great length of time. 
We saw several greater shearwaters 
and two sooty shearwaters during 
the day, and more might have been 
expected earlier in the year. The 
shearwaters seemed to revel in the 
weather which 


stormy prevailed; 


they skimmed gracefully over the 


Birds and Ships 


Birds to be seen from ocean-going 


ships, especially when many miles 
away from land, present an interest 
ind a certain fascination that greatly 
relieves the monotony of any long 
vovagt This account is limited to 
some of the birds seen on a recent 


With 11 


passenger on a 


trip around the world 
others I was a 
freighter, the S.S. Flying Endeavor 
of the Isbrandtsen Line which left 
New York on the evening of Novem 
Mediterranean 

Stops were 


ber 9, 1957 via_ the 

Sea and Suez Canal 
made at various ports of many coun 
tries before arriving at San Fran 
cisco, California, on February 12, 
1958 \ few references to birds ob 
served during a similar world trip 
taken December 28, 1955-May 1956 

} 


ire also included The Author 


waves and circled so near the ship 
that the markings such as the white 
upper tail coverts of the greater 
shearwater and the white under-sur- 
face of the small, dark-colored sooty 
shearwater could be clearly seen. 
No skuqs and jaegers were seen; ap 
parently these birds had 
migrated to the more southern part 
of the Atlantic. 


The sparrows 


most ol 


previously noted 


had left us excepting two of the 


juncos. One of them came within 
two feet of my deck chair at noon. 
It was now a pathetic-looking crea- 
ture; the feathers were ruffed and 
matted by the drenching of salt 
Phe othe junco was in good 
found its 
Engineer Gordon 
caught it, 
and brought it to me for identifica 
Che bird was photographed 
and then released. At 10 a.m., when 
Latitude 40° north, 
west, approx! 


spray 
condition since it had 
way into Chief 


Small’s cabin where he 
tion. 


we were at 
Longitude 62° 53’ 
mately 500 miles from New York, 
John Lewis called my at 
tention to an American 
hawk which had alighted on the 
cross-beam of the bow derrick mast 


( aptain 
sparrow 


It remained about a half-hour and 
then flew off in a southerly direction. 
Where it went and what was its fate 


Albatrosses on the water as seen from the upper deck of the S.S. Endeavor. 


can only be guessed. The next day then flew about the deck of the ship time before it returned to the com- 


November 12, at Latitude 39 9 making several trips from the stern forts of the engine room and the 
north, Longitude 54 51’, west to the bow before leaving the ship attentions of the men who had be 
when about 875 miles trom New | flying in a southwester! come much attached to their adopted 
York, I was surprised to see a mal Neither the snow bunting no! stowaway. It remained on the ship 
crossbill appeared to be exhaust until we anchored at the Azores 


of landbirds where apparently on seeing land it 


snow bunting.* It was fluttering 


about the machinery on deck and las one might expect 
at first glimpse I took it to be a ilighting on a ship in mid-ocean left us after a ride of 2,177 miles 


the t is possible that they were stow from New York. The adventure ol 
iwavs on anothe snip perhaps tem this blackpoll warble vividly illus 
trates how some of the many casual 


piece of paper being waltted 


strong northwest wind Like the 
other birds previously mentioned, it porary passengers on several shi 
seemed to be in good condition. It the long journey to the Fly visitors mav reach these remote 


is also possible hat oceanic islands 


allowed me to approach within 15 Te ol lt 


feet before it flew to anothe part ne of the birds had been on our 


The Azores 


d hidden in such a way as 


of the ship Ten minutes later | 


caught a fleeting glimpse of what cape being previous s was In the harbor at Praia, Terceira 


appeared to be a female snow bunt blackpoll warbler. | rs Island ol e Azores, where we an 


this bird « ( chored, ‘re were many herring 
gulls, great black-backed — gulls, 
a a ee black-headed gulls, and kittiwakes, 

immature and adults. The fulmars 


at Latitude 39° 27’ north, Longitude vel ’ VELICTL board a 
YY were also well represented and from 


ing, but I was never able to see it d about 


again to verily the identification |, when a 


16° 26’ west, 1,269 miles from New 
York and 908 miles from the Azores 


a female  white-winged — crossbil! 


one vantage point on the bridge of 
our ship I counted 42 in sight at one 
lighted on the railing of the pas time Both the light and dark 

phases were present in the ratio of 
one light to five dark birds. During 


the night of November 17, there was 


senger deck within four feet from 
where I was standing The bird 


seemed dazed for a few minutes 
a storm so severe that Captain 


Lewis was obliged to move his ship 
outside the treacherous harbor to 
the open sea. According to the cap 
tain, there were gusts of gale force 


winds that exceeded 60 miles an 


a dark 


phase fulmar dashed against a steel 


hour During the storm 
cable supporting one of the ship's 
booms on, the fore deck. The stunned 
bird fell to the deck and was recov 
ered by one of the seamen. It was 
revealing to see the _ hardened, 
rough-appearing man care for the 
unfortunate bird. He made a pro- 
tective cover out of burlap bags and 
enough food to feed a 
dozen fulmars. No human patient 


could have received more ardent at- 


provided 


tention. The bird, when moved to 
an open place on the deck for pho 
tography, showed no inclination to 
move or fly away. Apparently, it had 
been severely injured although there 
were no broken bones. It remained 
quietly on the burlap bags through 
out the day but the next morning it 
was walking about the deck. Fear 
ing the bird would be injured dur- 
ing the activities of unloading 
freight, one of the lifted it 


above the railing from where it flew 


men 
away under its own power. 


The Mediterranean Sea 
After 


leaving the Azores on the 
morning of November 19, we saw 
no birds until November 21, when 
within 56 miles of Cape St. Vincent, 
Portugal. At 10 a.m. a flock of eight 
small landbirds flew by in a north- 
easterly direction apparently toward 
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Greater shearwaters photographed by Charles E. 


the coast. Later we saw more land- 
birds but all were too far from the 
ship for identification. We passed 
Gibraltar at midnight and early the 
next circled 
about the ship, the morning sun il- 


accentuating the 


morning a_ gannet 
luminating and 
black plumage of this 
Only a few gulls 


white and 
beautiful seabird. 
were about: one herring gull, two 
great black-backed gulls, one lesser 
black-backed gull, and two gulls with 
dark-gray 
which may have been yellow-legged 


mantles and yellow feet 
gulls, Larus cachinnaus. 


On November 22, several gannets 


EP \ se 


Mohr. 


eee 


were about at various times of the 


day but we saw no other seabirds. 
Usually gulls can be expected in 
great numbers following — ships 
throughout their course in the Med- 
iterranean Sea. During the previous 
trip January 9-13, 1956, there were 
great numbers of gulls and at Lati- 

05’ north and Longitude 
1° 25’ east, there was a large group 
of more than 300 great black-backed 
frantically fighting over gar- 


thrown from the 


tude 37 


gulls 
bage overboard 
ship. 

\s we neared Leb- 


anon at the extreme eastern end of 


ntinued on page 298 


the coast of 


Injured brown-winged tern that flew against the ship’s rigging in Malacea Strait. 


Aw 


ib 
te 


THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS TO YOU 


By Carl W. Buchheister, f N A 


A Far-sighted Plan for Open Spaces Jrain in gene il and ill principle We ine 
n H. Baker, our President™Emeritus, as a 
Probably no area in the United Stat : 
:; , he Joint Steering Committee for the Park 
sures of population a1 le pl »b 
r ' R nd Open Space Project, helped guide the 
urban sprawl more acute than t N York 
, , ' oduced the recommendations, and that a 
politan region Southern Caltlitorn ( 
: ir members contributed their time and 
second, but trom het pears tl I Lner k 
e projyects survey Ol natural areas in 
New York City. has ha om to's | ] 
region. Amory H. Bradford, the Neu 
without bumping into counter s i ! ; 
‘ee, j uLiN ho is president of the Regional 
established cities “ . 
pP \ ilso i board member of the Na 
It is not surprisi en tha \i 
\ So 
Regional Council and the Regional P \s 
. 1 k planne ind developers are sometimes 
nave come torth with | wram to ! 
yverboard in laying out asphalt and con 
permanent open p I cou! ! ld \ 1A lal 
= ; \ ( ogram untolds, the ationa udubon 
New York City 
s keep reminding all concerned that certain 
I he joint report ‘ vo grou Ss I 
“a . be kept natural, and that certain wildlit 
ber 25, calls for ten major parks ( 
' ecial treasures to be preserved in the 
miles, all to be develope by the 
t proposed ledera ‘ ion are im r ) IK 
Valley In vdiditior | epo!l reco 
cipalities, counties | states deve } . . 
| Swallow Problem at Idlewild Airport 
of smaller parks and m area 
The cost of the exp nn is $1,900 | lable that wildlife must occasionally col 
000.000 at 1960 pri Existin iveling machines, and sometimes with 
New York’s $75,000,000 parklands bor Phe Alaska Railroad’s bouts with moose 
hope will have bee pproved b ( naar ind long betore that an occa 
yuu read this), cou meet about ha | m train on the Great Plains had to 
port recommends that ) i bor ‘ 1 bison crossed the trail By now 
the rest. Accordit \ ) / kin he problem caused by the goone 
would mean an in . Na iirstrips on the Midway Islands 
ear in tl ! ‘ | ) I nilict between wildlife and transportation 
/ na m » pa ) Ni York's vast Idlewild International An 
holesome envirot H me ot nature tinier, more graceful bits of 
Much more th ( ‘ sing of one or more runways tor 
» be dor f cou keep tl e September The probkem 0 
int and = he nan ( if thousands of migrating tree swal 
ite pe iol ) ' ed over parts of the airfield and at times 
steadil orse \ York ( i n such numbers as to blacken 
effort to clean ‘ rips of concrete One DC-7 airline: 
But alon ikeoll when its engine air-coolers be 
ther ph ily int bin 
istas ol ‘ ke the sponse to an SOS trom the Idlewild opera 
camping, oppo wwe a nent ve dispatched Jim Callaghan, ow 
ybstructed by rtil icture n nur Oyster Bay Sanctuary, in exper 
b i ) é ' hand in the Society's sanctuary system 
) he nerve uw ol}. Roland Clement, to study the problem 
in lea et em ) ( n kK lerres he lped with sugevestions from his 
Unles é mel ence in dealing with conservation problems 
ellable beaut tT ! ! | he Society. We also called the Bureau of Sport 
future millions [ ban dweller k { Wildlife for assistance and they sent Biolo 
Does this generation e aright to ) ( e | Faulkner trom the Boston regional 
SO the f i? nas come none toc L 
he ti s not lon elayed by the inevitab nd neé I he perts quickly discerned that the attraction to 
essar debat over financing ind detail was bavberries a preferred food PTOWINYE 
The Nationa \udubon Society endorse he k bundance on bushes planted by the airport man 
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agement to control snow-drift and soil erosion between 


the runways. Like other swallows, the tree swallow feeds 


mainly on insects caught on the wing, but it also feeds 


heavily on bayberries during fall migration and in 


northern wintering areas 
Preventive medicine for next year was readily pre 


Spray the bushes with hormones t 


bayberry 
Che Society is preparing recommen 


scribed 
eliminate truiting 
dations for a long-range solution through replacing the 


: ] 
bavberries with other shrubs that will halt erosion and 


prevent snow-drift, without proving so attractive to birds 


but for this year, no quick solution could be devised 
Gorged on berries, the swallows would settle sleepily on 
i sunny runway. Disturbed by speeding trucks or cars 
with sirens screaming, or by taxiing aircraft, the swal 
lows would merely lift in a lazy cloud and settle again 
While 
or until a cold snap sent the swal 


Idlewild 


swallows and close the 


on the runway when the disturbance had passed 


the bavberries | 
lows southward trathe-control official at 


keep On 


parti ular runwa 


one eve on the 


satel 
coulk 


Deng preempted by the birds 


Crash Program Needed to Save Wetlands 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlite Service recently disclosed 
hat Duck Stamp sales dropped from 2,165,562 in fiscal 
r 1958-59 te 98 565 last vear Iwo causes were 
Migrator\ 
a sharp 


discouraged 


ver 
discernible 
Bird Hunting censt 


lecline in 


| Congress had boosted the 
from S2 to SS ind vs 
populations last tall 
manv hunters hatever the causes, this news reminded 
e fave long held: Even at $3 pel 
Duck Stamps will not provide funds 
last enough to permit th icquisition and preservation 
ot sufhcient wetland Oo save our waterfowl resources 
Government expert estimated that at best it would 
take 1) vears to 


pected revenues of $5 million to S6 million per yea 


icquire the necessary areas with ex 


from the $58 Duck Stamp. At the present rate of drain 
ige, filling, and development for other purposes, such 
as jet airports, most of the available marshes will have 
been destroyed long before the Passage of three decades 

The fish and wildlife advisory committee to the Sec 
retary of the Interior came up with a recommendation 
it its last meeting that makes sense and points the way 
to salvation of waterfowl and other wetlands wildlife 
The advisors said 

“The Committee commends the Bureau of Sport Fish 
eries and Wildlife for its active program of acquisition 
of wetlands designed to maintain waterfowl populations 
in the United States. It believes, however, that a 30-year 
acquisition program is too long, and it recommends that 
the Secretary request the Congress to set up a loan fund 
of $150 million to be used to acquire needed wetlands 
for waterfowl during the next 10 years, this money to 
be repaid from future Duck Stamp revenue.” 

We trust the U. S. Department of the Interior has its 
experts busy on such legislation. It should be intro 
duced early in the next Congress and all conservationists 


should get behind it 


Donna at Corkscrew 


All of us who admired the sturdy grace of the ancient 
cypress giants that grew in our Corkscrew Swamp Sane 
tuarv in Florida will be saddened to learn that many ol 
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the old trees were snapped off or stripped of limbs by 
Hurricane Donna. As a number of the trees fell across 
the boardwalk, we found it necessary to close the sanctu- 
ary to visitors until workmen could clear away the debris 
ind make repairs. While the worst damage was the de- 
struction of the great trees, the cost of repairing the 
boardwalk and of replacing a house-trailer that was 
destroyed, plus the closing of the sanctuary to admit 
tance-paying visitors, gave us a financial blow and we 
ire appealing to our friends for funds. 

Fortunately some of the large cypresses survived the 
fierce winds, and for all the scars left on the Florida 
landscape by destructive Donna, Corkscrew will be none 
the less picturesque and even more interesting to stu 
Some of the trees were estimated to 
have been growing for 800 years. We plan to leave them 
where the hurricane laid them out in the 


dents of nature. 


right there, 
swamp. In the years ahead it will be fascinating to see 


how the new openings to the sunlight bring about 


changes in the plant and animal community, and how 
healing nature moves in to fill the gaps. 
We feel certain Corkscrew will be open again to visi 


ws by the time this magazine reaches our readers 


A Tribute to Wildlife Photographers 


my privilege to take part September 17 in the 
ledication of an unusual memorial at the Malheur Na 
tional Wildlife The Oregon Audu 


bon Society, as part of its 50th anniversary observance, 


Refuge in Oregon 


had erected a stone masonry photographi« blind ove 
looking a small lake. With members and cooperators of 
the state society in attendance, the blind was dedicated 
in honor of two pioneer conservationists who made his 
tory with their cameras in the first decade of this century. 
Bohlman, one of the first great 
Finley. 


One was Herman T. 
photographer-naturalists; the other, William L. 
Finley served as state game warden in Oregon and for 
many years was the western field agent of the National 
\udubon Society. He was also a photographer and col- 
laborated with Bohlman in producing reports, articles, 
ind illustrations of the wildlife of the Malheur marshes. 
[heir campaign eventually paid off in a proclamation 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 setting Mal 
heur aside as a federal reservation 

The ceremony made me realize that the contributions 
made to the conservation movement by photographers 
have never been fully appreciated. Few people could get 
to Malheur in 1908, but through the Bohlman-Finley 
pictures, its wildlife became real to millions and thus 
public sentiment to preserve it was created. The exam- 
ple could be repeated many times in our national park 
ind wildlife refuge systems. 

Without the photographs that grace these pages, Au- 
dubon Magazine would seem dull and flat despite our 
best efforts to produce prose with punch. Our Screen 
Pour lecturers combine the naturalist’s discernment with 
the art of motion pictures to tell the conservation story. 
It was for the purpose of getting the best of nature pho 
tography used widely and often as possible that the 
National Audubon Society operates its Photo and Film 
Department, acting as agent for the photographers. 

We join all wildlife photographers in tipping our 
hats to Messrs. Finley and Bohlman, and to the Oregon 
\udubon Society for a brilliant idea. —THE END 
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THE POOL ON 
FRENCHMAN'S BAY 


In the plants and animals of a Maine tidal pool, the 


author sees a community as complex as that of a forest. 
View off the coast of Maine. 
Photograph by Gaston Le Page. 


By Alexander B. Adams int \ll day long, the slopes of the 


mountains, dotted with woods and 


\' ROSS Frenchman's 6 Irom first plac . rocks and still scarred by the forest 
4 the Maine cabin where \ hav » b suched b } 

spent so manv hay 
I 


the mountains of Mt. Des sland mountal lescel » tl thev lie in brilliant sunshine At the 


i few vears ago, catch the 


shadows \t one moment 


ris ibruptly tro t raimstorm blowing in trom 
water. Cadillac southeast shrouds them in gray 
more than 1,500 feet—is the highes mist Then a northwest wind, with 


“Starfish slowly extend their legs and draw 


i. 


themselves over the bottom of the pool.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


ms 


the farmwife with het 


broom, sweeps away the clouds again 


vigor ol a 
and restores the mountains to then 
natural color. According to the peo 
Maine 


the 


ple ol small town, we 


oul 


have the while residents of 
Mt. Desert 


Dramatic 


view, 


on it 


Sil 


as this sight may be, oun 


attention often from it and 


passes 
centers on a small pocket in the ign 
rock 
it ol Fo 
ls back and lets 
7%) 


ous lies along the shore 


ilmost here, twice 
each day the tide re 


space If only 


of 
intimate 


us read, 


square his 


tory 11h 


close 


up 
I 


VIVE 


i distance 


fissures that 


lhrough 


provid ootholds fo h erosive 


\l 


ie tidal 


torces ot iVeSs 


“Twice a day the 
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pool lies, the waves have gradually 
torn away great blocks of stone, fash- 
ioning a passage from one side of the 
point to the other. In this passage- 


way, a small hollow has been creat- 


] 


ed, which catches water from each 


retreating tide and so makes up our 
pool. 
Here, 


we can watch the graceful fronds of 


on a warm summer's day, 


the seaweed swaying gently, while a 
breeze 


ind 


ripples the surface. Orange 


purple starfish slowly extend 
themselves over 
the of 


their deep blue 


their legs and draw 


the stones that line bottom 


the pool; mussels in 
shells cling to the rocks with their 
vellow cords; and brown-gray snails, 
moving quietly on their single feet, 


inder from end of this 


1 to 


on tiny 


the othe 


orl 
Tr} 


ceiving, 


lis peaceful appearance is cle 


for living conditions within 


oul pool are harsh and severe The 
powerlul enough to tear the 


block block, « 


Mmcasuring 


ipart by an 


pressures many 


Photograph by Gladys Diesting. 
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ilk backward 


samc, 


idjustments, have been able to 


a1 home for themselves in the 


For the barnacles, in spit 


1 
Doro 


I 


cll outward appearance, are 
aceans and relatives of the crabs 
lobsters. In their younger stages 


| look like 


against a 


crabs; but when 


hard 


In 
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themselves fact, no 


ber 


iently slippery to resist them 


has evel n discovered that 


they find a permanent home 


rocks 
ir backs 
th a 


] 


ul 


thev in etlect turn ove 


surround them 


shell 


ind 


white, lime 


thre 5 


youn 


othe crus 


tionship to 
\\ he Nl t] 


\ tcl «cil 
When tl 
7 } 


JOn 
the 


Lo prot 


poration 


b itikul an 


1¢ purpi il) 


irfish ‘ irom above 


backs ind five 


i hand 


han 


sone pattern 


but to many 


| 
pool 


they 


ot d 


ot the ine 


Inst { estrus 
ott 


suction 


ruimen 


ich s, the Stal 


five y 


p> which opt ra 


( 


ul 


imounts in internal 


I iking 


i mussel 


ystem firm 


ol 


Ss VTi} 


h sicle it arches it 


ind slowly forces the mussel 


Onc 


the mussel’s bod 


extraordinary event 


an 


Triste of putting the 


its mouth, the arfisl 


the 
ol 


ymplished by disgorging its stom 


stomach into mousse 


unusual method eating 1 


rapping it irround the muss¢ 


allowing the stomach acids 


lve the helpless victim 
starfish hi: 
For 


against 


several other 


is pe 
isa pertect 
Should 


the 


one, 1t 


, 
nse barnacles 


barnacle ever settle on 


| 


i slow-moving starfish, it wil 
For the 


rushed immediately Stal 


body is covered with tiny pin 


adapted, or evolved, for just 


purpose \nother peculiarity is 


fact that the starfish can neve) 


It can reverse its di 
that it wants to, but 


the 


on any time 


all 


it always has to be moving for 


five legs are exactly 


Ihe starfish, in spite of its 


ntine 


lov 
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After farms are abandoned the 
plant cover changes and the 
birdlife changes with it. What 
happens to birds when man no 
longer farms the land? A scien- 


tist tells us his story of 


The Birds 
of a Valley 


By Joseph C. Howell’ 


kK ARLY in World War Il, Oak 


- Ridge Dennessec Was 


built 
where no city had existed betore 


Che events leading to its establish 


ment need not concern us except 
that they 


resulted in the setting 


wide of an area of many square 
niles adjacent to the city in which 
no on Was pr rmitted LO have al 
nome Today this area is known as 
he Oak Ridge 


mission Controlled Area and it is 


\tomic Energy Com 


sull without any residents 


During the summer of 1957 |] 


studied the bin ls of special part of 
the Oak oe Controlled \rea 
known as the Melton Valles This 
i part of the Summer Pat 
cipantship Program of the Oak 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 


had not been farmed, no1 


mvon lived Il 


for 15 years 
um was to find out which spt 


cies 7 birds lived 


ibundane Srnice the land 


there and then 
relative 
been abande 
I he NMielton 
number of similar valleys which con 
stitute the ridge and valley area of 
eastern Tennessee. It lies between two 


roughly parallel ridges which extend 
northeast to southwest The floor 
of the valley is about 750 feet above 


sea level and the ridges rise from 


100. to 500 feet above The width 


of the valley averages about a mile 
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AL 


An aerial photograph taken in 1942 shows some of the farm fields and woodlands 
(lower) of the Melton Valley at that time. Similar fields, farmed recently in Knox 
County across the Clinch River, show in the upper part of the photograph. 


and it is about five miles long \t 
each end the valley meets the Clinch 
River which makes a loop in which 
the valley lies 

lo make my census olf the birds 
abundance ] 


and their relative 


established observation stations at 


intervals of 1,000 teet throughout 


the valley There were 157 such sta 
tions and I visited each, one time, 
for an observation period ol 15 min 
utes. During each observation per! 
od, I kept a record of each bird that 
| iw or heard \t the conclusion 
of the study, I had recorded 1,870 
birds of 65 species 

In at least one birdlife ol 


he Melton Valley 


terest Here man suddenly ceased 


unusual in 


using five square miles of land and 
lor 15 years he had done very little 
to interfere with the natural growth 
Plants increased in siz 


and number, or decreased, almost 


ol planclite 


without the influence of humans o1 
animals \ natural 
plant succession has been permitted 
, 


0 take 


Melton Valley are, in a sense, a di 


their domestic 
place, ind the birds ol the 


rect product of this plant succession 

Before the arrival of the first 
whit settlers, this part of Tennessec 
was a wilderness dominated by oaks 
and hickories. Much of these forests 


were cleared to permit 


Although the fields 


Prowing 
crops fot food. 
had sometimes been used for crops, 
they still retained the potentiality of 


returning again to oak-hickory for 
CSLS Any field here abandoned by 
man undergoes a succession of plant 
communities which eventually cul 
minates in a forest in which broad 
leaved, or hardwood, trees outnum 
ber the softwood pines and othe 
conilerous evergreens 

To relate birds to each succession 
il stage of plant cover in which I 
found them, I put these plant stages 
into four classifications. Stage gne 
was land bare of any vegetation that 
trose above the heads of small birds 
Kkxamples of this land were culti 
Val dl hie Ids, ( lose ly cropped pastures, 
nad well-trimmed lawns. This stage 
lasts less than a single growing sea 
son in most areas unless it is main 
tained by human activity 

Usually, within a year, stage on 
gives way to stage two in which 
VTasses, weeds, and other plants cOoV 
ground to a 


er the surface of the 


height that exceeds that of small 
birds. For a number of birds that 
Irequent Stage one, the taller cove) 

ge two is uninhabitable. Stage 
two lasts for a number ol “ars 
Usually, by about the fifth year, a 


tew woody plants, 


(shrubs and 
young trees) begin to appeat above 
the level of the soft-bodied plants ol 
stage two. When this happens. it 
marks the beginning of what we will 
call Stage three. 
Stage thre« 
both the herbaceous plants of stage 


is characterized by 
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ar 


Ae 


PERCENT OF TOTAL HABITAT 


, 


aia’ \ WYO Sas ~ 


Stages in plant succession YELLOW-THROAT 45 


are indicated by the Roman W QL . 
numerals | to IV . %.%, QQ 

I Il 
Per cent of total habitat of each of four stages of plant succession 


in the Melton Valley. The twenty most numerous species of birds 
and the numbers of individuals of each are listed for each stage. 


two and the invading woody bushes he rem ( he ilies living show that the fields on the Knox 
and low saplings. Gradually the yn it Series ( | photograph County side of the river are littl 
bushes and saplings replace and of the lle) ( n 1942 show that changed from what they were in 
shade out the forbs and grasses of it 40 p yf it was j lds 1942. It is reasonable to believe that 
the earlier part of this stage ind pasture lat we may p I the kinds of birds there now are 
\ fourth and, for our purposes stages one or tw e rest, or al ibout what they were in 1942. To 
final stage is reached when the sap ( \ in habitats belong day we have good information con 
lings and tall trees become the domi 7 to § . | stag hree and cerning the birds of Knox County, 
nant elements of the plant cove foul is an example of those that must 
The fourth stage may appear as fortunately no observe 1 have been in Melton Valley befor 
eariv as the tenth year or as late as ited the kind bird rr then the land was abandoned. 
the twentieth nut rs in } ton ey I In Knox County today about 60 
Before returning to a considera 94 Nevertheless 1 draw per cent of the non-urban area Is 


tion of the Melton Valley birds 1 some probable inferences as to the in habitats belonging to successional 


relation to the stages of plant suc birds present then. The aerial pho stages one and two. Six of the ten 


cession some knowledge of the his tographs clearly showed that th most common breeding species of 
tory of the area will help in under fields on the Melton Valley side of Knox County birds are characteris 
standing the changes in its birdlife the Clinch River were very much tic of these early successional stages. 
Fortunately we know the land us¢ ike those across the Clinch in Knox In descending order of commonness 
pattern of the valley just prior to County. Current aerial photographs these birds are starling, mocking- 
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* 7 


4 aap - i . 1 
oe. a ak 
ete J ” Sat on ee? 


NY WN 


mi. YELLOW-BREASTED 


by ie 
; 


re 


ata 


SAX CHAT 
SS CARDINAL 
INDIGO BUNTING 
PRAIRIE WARBLER 
FIELD SPARROW 
RED-EYED TOWHEE 
WHITE-EYED VIREO 
: GOLDFINCH 


common grackle, 
All of 


greatest 


bird, 


song sparrow, 


robin, and mourning dove 


these species reach their 


abundance in stage one habitats, ex 
cept the song sparrow 

Quit 
birds occurred in the 
in 1942. If so, then 
with their status today 
Only 


sparrows 


probably all of these six 
Melton Valley 
a comparison 
is of interest 
a limited population of song 
doves re 


and mourning 


I saw a single, singing mock 


the 


mains 


ingbird, and only robin I saw 


was a juvenile Today there is not 
a single pair of starlings or grackles 
in the valley, but starlings maintain 
a population in a mowed, 
lying 1,000 feet 
one of the ridges which bounds the 
Melton Valley. If the grackle lived 


valley in 1942 there is no evi- 


grassy, 


area only beyond 


in the 
dence now of its former presence. 
After 15 years of natural plant 
succession in the Melton Valley no 
bird characteristic of one is 


stage 
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ill photographs 
ftomic Energy Commission - 
Ridge National Laboratory 


7 


RED - 


YED VIREO 
CAROLINA WREN 
\ TUFTED 
SSS TITMOUSE 
SY CAROLINA 
CHICKADEE 
YELLOW BILLED 


CUCKOO 
SY BLUE-GRAY 


PINE WARBLER 
HUMMINGBIRD 


VN 


BLUEJAY 


HOODED WARBLER 
\ 


the 
Oak 


courtesy of 


among the 20 most common species 
that there. Other 
of birds characteristic of 
numerous in Knox Coun 


now live spec 1es 


Stage one 
which are 
ty but missing or uncommon in the 

the bluebird, chipping 
English 


valley are 


sparrow, sparrow, eastern 
meadowlark, and grasshopper spal 
row. All of these species now have 


populations within a few miles of 
the valley. A few pairs of two ol 
these spec ies—the bluebird and chip 
ping sparrow—live within the valley 
today, they are in small 


which have been cleared of plantlife 


but areas 


have become one 
At this time 


the 


and thus 
habitats 


stage 
man has only 
valley as an 
influence on plantlife. Little 
than one per cent of the area is now 


recently reentered 


more 


in stage one. 

Stage two—the taller grass and weed 
habitats—makes up about 10 per cent 
of the total for the valley. 


maintained because of 


Some of 


this is the 


slowness with which woody plants 
invade this stage in certain frequent- 
ly flooded areas. One area of about 
10 acres of two occurs in the 
bed of a lake which was drained in 
the fall of 1955. While certain birds 
of the habitats of this 
stage are common in these areas, the 
are limited in size for 
these birds to rank very high when 
the entire valley is considered. Only 
the among the 20 
most common species. The song 
sparrow and the red-winged black- 
bird are numerous in the dense 
herbaceous cover of the lake bed. Ai 
the north end of the valley beside a 


Stage 


characteristic 


areas too 


yvellowthroat is 


stream where bushes and saplings are 
crowding out what must have former- 
ly been excellent song sparrow habi- 
tat there is now but a single singing 
male of this species. 

Almost 35 per cent of the valley 
habitats are characteristic of stage 
three—the shrub and young tree 
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Fight of the 20 most numerous 


Stage 


spec ies of birds are most often ob 


served in habitats of this stage. Jn 


proportion to its extent there 

nore individual birds in the habitat 
of this stage than pb ny of the 
others This relationship is tru 


whether we consider only the 20 most 
numerous species in the valley or in 
clude all of the 65 species observed 


Thus the 


plant succession are more productive 


habitats of this stage in 


in terms of the ind / ls o« 
cupying them 

Habitats of the fourth of hese 
stages in plant succession the for 
ested o1 tree staut Occupy more than 


9 per cent of the valle I welve of 


the 20 most numerous birds are chai 
icteristic of these habitats. ‘The hab 


SUCCESSION 


itats of this stage in plant 


maintain a less dense population ot 


birds, but {/ 


haracterist f stage ft By a 


tual count the number of species of 


birds which | chat icteTl ed is Stave 


) 


tour species was 52 while | | 


issigned 


- Species to siage thre 


* observations make it appea 


} 


that older more mature habitat 


individual birds but 
habitats 


support ltewel 
more species of birds. ‘The 
of the last or fourth sta 
iried than those of the stages pre 


ceding it. Perh ips the most obviou 


differences in the fourth stage are the 
greater range in height of trees with 
division into crown inderstot 
plants, and ground cover plant 


I ich of the se COVeET mes has charac 
Lteristie food sources ised by ditterer 
! 


pecies of birds 


We have seen that iring 15 vea 


vhen man largely cea » influer 
the bird habitats o1 plant cover of 
this valley i group ol ‘ vecies of bin 
associated with the habitats chara 


teristic of stage one have either van 


ished or become uncommon A sec 
ynd group ol bird speci ~ chat ictel 


stic of st ige two habit its has becon ( 


less common as these habitats have 
become less EX LENSIVE Ll hose bi 
species characteristic I tase three 


habitats have become much more 


numerous these habitats have re 
placed those of ¢ iriier stages 


What will be the 


birds of this valley It man contin 


future of the 


ues not to influence pl int succession 


we can make certain predictions 
The first three stages in plant suc 
CeSsiol will disappe il oO! be very 
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much reduced This will are less productive in terms of num 
ber of individual birds it follows that 


In short a 


the loss of those sper ies of birds char 


icteristic of these ear! there will be less birds. 


inlikely that this loss in the variety return to mature habitats, and only 


f bird species can be offset by the mature habitats, will reduce both the 
ippearance of new species not now kinds of birds and the numbers of in 
esent which are characteristic of dividuals. One may well wonder if 
ie habitats of the final stage in suc the bird student of today may not 


more to interest him than did 
Wilson, that 


n There are at this time ex have 


\lexander famous o1 


LENnSIVE 


habitats so that most of the species nithologist of the last century 
»! birds characteristic of them é How clear it is that birds are the 
é in the valle Thus the spe product of habitats which result 
é { birds in the y ill be 1 from the use man makes of the land 
l, and possib her ve less [he English sparrows and the stat 
bers of birds lings, along with the meadowlarks 
\ e extel ind the robins, have been more com 
nm sta foun creases, the ‘letely extirpated from the valley 
. f stage ire bita through its abandonment by man 
pulou than they could have been bv shoot 
Since ing or poisoning THE ENp 

JAYS OF A NORTHERN FOREST 

I of \nother pair of jays settled high 


\ mm the embankment of an elongated 


outlet formed a crooked 


ike whose 


I D chute The distant roar of this fall 
Kor Lore Ook < Solo ing water filled the air. In a spot 
Ring vi 1 ibe ( with a wide view over the wilder 
veha k ness stretching beyond the lake to 
yn l I i the horizon, they had securely at 
ve nape sp , iched their nest close to the trunk 
ylack jack k fa bushy young spruce. ‘Their mas 
I ! ive structure was made of stout 
| I b i wigs on the outside, with a bowl of 
velop vrasses, dead leaves, and cocoon 
fabric, inside. In this way the Jays 
whieved a remarkable creation ol 
ith and insulation against treez 
p eather for the five eggs that 
beautitully white and spotted 
’ h olive-brown, with their small 
P é neatly turned inwards upon a 
L ft bed of hairs and feathers 


vners of this nest returned 


) n a short foraging trip. Uttering 
’ Ib | metho nores they stepped round 
Var he nest and over it ipparently un 


lecided which one of them ought to 


re su sit down on it. They stretched then 

k he tro rut recks and opened their bills but no 

I lor food passed from one to the other 

LI th In growing excitement both crouched 

k ind shivered their wings until finally 

pul me of them entered the nest and sat 

I he rt er than down on the eggs, carefully adjust 

r fe he pol ing them under its broodspot. ‘The 

ecic ) b ( other followed and sat down on 

I eges we intact after tl top of the first bird, their bodies 
cu ne | l ) slightly CTOSS-WI1Se The one cove 
wn il T i ing the eggs, with only its head and 
iwi ea 0 mucl tail showing, was embedded deeply 


under the long fluffed feathers of 


were never seen again the one on top 
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| watched this nest for five whole 
days, which I reported previously in 
The Canadian Field Naturalist in 
1947. The two jays incubated to- 
several hours 


gether sometimes for 


on end. Their periods of rest and 
feeding were short and they seldom 
left the nest unattended except when 
disturbed. They shifted about in sit 
ting on top of each other while on the 
nest, but one of them spent more 
time in direct contact with the eggs 
than the other and she showed this 
by having a larger broodspot. Fur 
thermore, she was the one that laid 
the eggs. Everytime the birds met 
whether at the nest or elsewhere, 
they repeated thei prolonged ritual 
ol stepping around each other, bill 
ing, and exchanging notes. Theirs 
was a close rel tionship 
\n egg 
} 


pays ite tive oy ‘ and 


broke in the nest The 
drank 
the liquid that spilled from the evi 


egg. By this time 


dently infertile gy 


they had been sitting on their eggs 
tor at least 21 days, four days longer 
than the incubation period of gray 


jays normally lasts 


i wo days 


maiming ¢ 


ite! three ol the r¢ 


gs had disappeared but 


the fourth, also infertile, was repos 
ing im the nest still warm At a 
short distance the two jays Sat 1n a 
young spruce side by side, whispet 
ing solt notes in each other's ears 
They would not return to the nest 
They gave no sign of even remem 


They 


cir les among the 


bering it lifted and flew in 


trees They rose 
into the air, but soon came down 
again On set wings, weaving in and 
out olf the evergreens, occasionally 
striking a branch with a snapping 


Then 


held them as if by 


nose enchanted spot still 
a resilient thread 
Once 


they flew high above the tallest pine, 


that would not break again 
halted as if held there on a strong 


wind, then slid into a wide Iqop 
across the lake out of sight north 
wards into the wilderness, never to 
return 

Fourteen years later, a lone gray 
pay arrived at our feeding station in 
early October. Judged by its meas 
urements and behavior, this bird 
was a male and he got the 


M-I. 


rived 


name 
A day or two later, a pair al 
M-2 and his mate F-] 

No brotherly love was lost be 
tween M-1 and M-2. 
passes they chased each other from 


In bouncing 
one end of the premises to the other. 
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F-l's behavior did not improve mat 
ters. She chased nobody, but she 
presented herself to both rivals in 
submissive attitudes—she crouched, 
and she shivered her wings, with het 
head lifted toward the object of her 
This, 
belig 
Phey 
intensified their pursuits and pun 


emotion, her bill wide open. 
naturally, only increased the 
erency between the two males 
tuated them with loud 
Once M-2 bore M-] 


in the hottest combat ever witnessed 


utterances 
to the ground 
between gray jays. M-1 escaped with 
a piercing outcry as if he were badly 
hurt but he was not 

During the first part of their stay 
in the 


neighborhood, the three jays 


roosted in the evergreens ove 
They awak 
ened early but did not leave thei 
Through the still 


ness of dawn, yay called to jay with 


shadowing our house 


roosts at once 


three or four loud ringing notes, one 
jay answering the other and sending 
forth the call to the third 

Perhaps in this case the situation 
carried with it a special incentive 
for the ardent trio to express them 
They 


prising variety of sounds, some grufl 


selves vocally uttered a sul 
and raucous, some shrill, some full 
toned and often purely musical. The 
harshest one, with an overtone ol 
aggressiveness, was the scolding note 
which sounded like a short burst of 
toneless laughter Che softest was 
the alarm note reminding me of a 
monosyllabic toned-down owl hoot, 
repeated twice. The most amazing 
was the canary-like whisper 


rr 
song 


given in moments of frustration 
when the jays wanted to do some 
thing that the situation did not pel 
mit. I reported on this under the 
title, “Displacement 
Canada Jay,” 
in 1957 


F-2’s appearance put an end to 


Singin in a 


in an issue of The Auk 


most of this after she paired with 
M-1 The 


males decreased partly because good 


hostilities between the 


reason for fighting no longer existed, 


DASE DPD PD PD SPD SPD aD LP HD LOD se 2 2D se D se oO Zor Lr rer ser Der Dr DD 1 SP DSP Dor 


Christmas Bind Count Dates 


Wednesday, December 21, 1960— Monday, January 2, 1961 
(deadline for copy — January 15) 


DED FD EF DSP Der Der Der heer oe 
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since each ot them now had a mate, 
and partly because the jays no 
longer lived near the feeding place, 
which they had claimed simultane 
ously for their own private property. 
Instead, both withdrew to 


other premises in dillerent directions, 


pairs 


whence they paid their visits to the 
feeders much less often and usually 
at staggered Battles flared 


up anew only when one of the males 


times. 


trespassed upon the space around a 
female mated to the other Then 
swift chases ensued. 

Exciting developments appeared 
to be pending when a third female 
appeared. I knew she was a new- 
comer because she wore no band on 
Nothing happened. There 
Within less than a 
female 


her leg. 
were no fights 
week I understood that the 
F-3 had joined M-1 and his mate 
F-2 and was obviously accepted by 
them with what seemed to be bosom 
friendship. All 


feeding station together, and fed to 


three came to the 


gether, and they went away together, 
back along their selected routes to 
their own home area. 

\ month later a similar tri-lateral 
relationship developed with the ar- 
rival of three new 
that associations of this kind niay be 


jays, suggesting 


no more exceptional among gray Jays 
than they are among many other 


species of birds They depend on 
circumstances, such as the feeding 
place luring them together within a 
with the females in 


I his, 


at least, was true with our gray Jays. 


limited area, 


the majority, and unmated. 


It was a queer thing with the two 
gray jays 14 years ago, sitting on top 
of one another and trying so hard 
to bring life into five eggs. On the 
evidence gathered so far, the females 
of the crow family are believed to 
incubate their eggs without any help 
from their mates. Perhaps these two 
were actually the surviving females 
of a friendly triumvirate that were 
simply doing exactly what they were 
meant to do. THe ENp 
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THE TODD 


Wildlife Sauctuary 
’ A. Te - : ill illustrations courtesy of Ivan Flye 
bad yd im BS Photo, unless otherwise noted. 
iw ’ es 

conservation that she traces to her 
grandfather's friendship with Henry 
David Thoreau,” the newspaper 
Washington Sunday Star reported, 

t Washington woman has given 
away a wilderness island on the 
coast of Maine and created a new 
sanctuary in the chain of wildlife 
refuges maintained by the National 
\udubon Society.” 

For Mrs. Bingham the occasion 
held incalculable nostalgia and pet 
sonal meaning that no other person 
could fully comprehend. As best it 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
GOVERNOR OF MAINE 


It gives me great ple isure to bring 


m tl 


lis happy occasion the of 
tings of Governor John H 
ind o convey to vou his sin 


et that he was unable to 


National Audubon Society 
more than any 
has brought home to mil 


1ons Americans, through genera 


Mrs. Bingham presenting the deed and other documents to Carl W. Buchheister, tions, the importance of nature in 
President of the National Audubon Society. the scheme of things. The record of 

Society is Gutstanding ind 
Society's voice has long been a 
By Charles H. Callison’ ' na its mel iS al xample powerlul one in the fight for con 
tl cncoouragel rt ners vation of our natural resources 


ranizations were ever founded 


( N August 13, 1960, the National Dh prin spea t Ca g 
Audubon Society became the DOVE ; >». Sears « | 
University disting 


purpose o1 with greatei 
ication 
I would like to add my voice to 


sole owner and guardian of wild 


} | 
scenic, spruce-forested Hog Island 


il t¢ iche rormel 
Governor Reed's in expressing the 
in Maine's Muscongus Bay Ata American Associatiot " ' : rani 

= deep gratitude of all Maine citizens 


‘re > vancement ot Science in 
ceremony at the Audubon ¢ amp of to Millicent Todd Bingham for her 


, hy ] 0 th soa d 
Maine, Mrs. Millicent Todd Bing Chairman ol e3 ra presentation to the Audubon Society 


tiona ud ) ( { 
ham gave the island to the Society ional Audubon Soci of the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. To 


.e dramat 
Henceforth it is to be known as The With fine dramatic s of the day marks a great milestone on the 


Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. gnificance of the s. Bing plus side of the ledger tor the Stat 


Carl W Buchheister of Maine and the Audubon Society 


Such a gift, the principal speaker 
President of the > ional Audubon It is my hope that many more cere 


told an audience of conservation dig 
monies, such as we are enjoying her« 


today, will take place in the future 
through the efforts of dedicated citi 
zens such as Millicent Todd Bing 
newspapers of Washington and New Wie - 

H. Cobb, Commis 


ham Roland 
0 [ | 4 or} ( 
York City, é as the neighbor!) sioner of Game and Inland Fisheries, 


1 1 r] ] llao 
V \ ! ‘ 
veeklies of New England Villages tate of Maine 


Society, had arranged ny s 
nitaries and students who filled the cn » ae , 5 a ceremon ‘ 


assembly hall of the Audubon Camp, 
“has a double-valuc its intrinsic 


impressive that accounts of it ap 
| | 


peared in the great and sophisticated 


Because of an interest in nature 
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could be said in a few words, she 
bronze 
plaque which she had mounted on 
a great boulder at the 
isthmus joining the main body of 


phrased it herself on a 


granite 


the island with the peninsula upon 
which the Audubon Camp is lo- 
cated. The bronze letters proclaim 
for the eyes of future generations of 
Todd 
Wildlife Sanctuary was presented 

August, 1960, to the National Audu 
bon Society by Millicent Todd Bing 


wilderness explorers that the 


in memory of her mothe 
MABEL LOOMIS TODD 


(1856-1932) who fifty years 


ago saved this 


island-wil 
derness and thus shaped 
destiny as a perpetual 


preserve 


The attractive, white-haired donot 
was radiant and spritely as she 


handed over the abstract ol 


title, a survey made in 1813, and 


other documents to Mr. Buchheister. 


This was, sh iid, a double anni 
marking 50 


vears since h mother icquired 


versary bration, 
con 
trol of tl sland to save it from 
being oget oll, and 25 vears since 
the OE amp of Maine was 
Mrs ing! im $s 
Mabel oom l, a prominent 
edito1 
he New 


Dickinson, W 


mother, 


literary 
poems 
land poet Emi 
wife of David Peck Todd, protesson 
of astronom it Amherst College 


L he Pqdds discovered the wildei 


ness charm of Hog Island in 1908. 
After acquiring control of it in 1910, 
for the rest of their lives they spent 
most of their summers on the island. 

Mrs. Bingham referred to Henry 
David Thoreau’s influence on her 
family’s interest in conservation. 
Thoreau once told her grandfather, 
Eben f. 


Loomis, as the two of them gazed up- 


astronomer and _ poet 


ward from a small boat into the 
spreading branches of a great oak 
tree: “There is enough mystery in 
that old oak to keep a Man OcCcu- 
pied for lifetime!” 

Mrs. Bingham knows that the hu- 
man fascination with the mysteries 
of nature and the urgent need to 
understand them, are elements that 
have sparked the pioneering, educa 
tional of the Audubon 
Camp ol Maine 

John H. Baker, President Emeri 
tus of the National Audubon So 


ciety, related how Mrs. Bingham 


program 


came to him in 1935 through Dh 
seeking 
make 


island while pre 


Robert 


ushman Murphy, 
an organization that could 
good use of the 
serving its pristine beauty and wild 
Mir. Baker, then executive di 
ctor of the National Association ol 
Audubon Societies for the Preserva 
tion of Wild Animals, Inc 
Society was then called, had been 
looking tor such a } for an Au 
dubon Camp “where ew concep 
tion of instruction of teachers and 


| 


OUL-Ol 


unde 


other vouth leaders in the 
doors might lead to better 


standing of the inter-relationships 


rhe Audubon Camp of Maine was a pioneering experiment in conservation education, 


begun in 


1936. 


“ANY Woe 


; ~ > gaa 


Large area outlined on the map is tract 
given to the Society by Mrs. Bingham. 


of renewable natural resources and 
of the importance to people of wise 
conservation practices.” 

\t that time Mrs 
sessed all of Hog 


2d5-acre 


Bingham pos- 
Island except the 
peninsula upon which was 
located the buildings of a former 
resort. She persuaded a 
James M. ‘Todd of 
Maine, and New 


this peninsula and 


summet 
friend, Dh 
Boothbay Harbor, 
York, to buy 
donate the property to the Society 
Thus was laid the physical ground 
work for the first Audubon Camp. 

Mrs. Bingham then leased the 
main body of the island, approxi 
mately 300 acres, to the Society and 


made plans eventually to bequeath 


ntinued on page 


the ghosts of 
the robins and 


bluebirds ... 


“What is m heerful, now 
in the fall of the ar, than 

Do you hear 
those little chirps and _ twitters 
of that 


open wood-firs 


} 


coming out piece « 


apple wood? Those are 
, 


ghosts of the 


birds that sang Ip 


when it was in 


robins and bl 

the bough 
blossom last 
Spring. In Summer whole floc 
of them come fluttering ab 
the fruit-trees under the win- 
dow: so I have 


all the year 


Tuomas Baitey ALpRICH wrote 
, 


lines long years before the miracle of 
electronics made it possible for anyone 
who owns a record player to have 
singing birds all the year round. Not 
only the robin and the bluebird, but 
scores of other birds. well known and 
rare, are heard on records prepared 
by two eminent ornithologists, Arthur 
A. Allen and Peter P. Kellogg of the 
Cornell University Laboratory of Or- 
nithology. Among the natural-sounds 
recordings you'll want for your own 


record library: 


AMERICAN BIRD SONGS, Vol- 
umes One and Two, together present- 
ing over 110 identified birdsongs (each 


a 12-inch, vinylite record, 33% rpm, 


$7.75, postpaid ) 


SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA i: 
Color, Sound, and Story, a handsome 
full-color, 28-page Bookalbum, includ 
ing a_ high-fidelity recording of the 
songs of 24 species of familiar birds 
(10-inch, 
text, full-color 


bound, $4.95, postpaid) 


>»? 


vinylite record, 33% rpm, 


photographs, spiral- 


FOR A FREE CATALOGUE OF WILDLIFE 


RECORDINGS, PLEASI WRITE TO 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY RECORDS 


A DIVISION OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Winter Feeding 


By John K. Terres 


psec ore n late summ 
Carts ta we res V¢ man 


Audubon 


Ithough one can Start 


Mo! th ol 


Lil that | or a feede 


built of 
thick 


rectangular box 


unple oper 


irds of an inch from 


hich I made a Is 
long pv |? in he wid al 


inches deep. J bored halt 
, inch diameter holes in the 
bottom of the trav te llow rain o1 


melting snow t rom. the 
then nailed ( to the 
i wooden POs wr i | had 


ibout 30 inches « 1 the 


pround The post was long enoug! 
leet) to support the leeding tra 


ibou | feet ibove the ground, 


therefore high enough for the feed 
ing birds to be safe trom the pounce 


log or a cat that might come 


f a g 
indering into our yard 
Now, 


that crude, first 


when I look at photographs 
teede it seems 
unusing compared to the handsome 
roofed-over bird feeders that one 


in make, or buy, today. But that 


1 19 


on writing advertisers, please me 


ntion Audubon Magazine 


first winter, my open feeder attracted 
juncos, tree sparrows, white-throated 
sparrows, blue jays, chickadees, and 
many others. The reason birds came 
it so quickly, in the 


was because the feeder had no roof 


beginning, 


Ihe birds could see the 


food from a long way off, 


until after they had 


in it 
indi it wasn't 
learned to come to it that I put a 
rool over the feeder to protect the 
in it, and the birds, from rain 


or snow 


Where Shall | Set the Feeder? 


The feeder on a post should 


set somew here im vou vard ol 


Wea Hes 


FUuV0d 


den where it is near shrubbery, es 
pecially evergreens, that will break 
the force of the wind, and offer the 
birds protective shelter into which 
they can fly if a hungry hawk dashes 
at them when they are concentrated 
in the feeder. My feeders on posts 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Balanced Diet 
For Birds 


CONTAINED IN 


WINTER LIFE 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


birds 


of 
all 


feather... 


all 
together 


flock 


Available in 


5, 25, and 100 ib. bags. 


Contains the pure 

seed that 

and nourishes our 

vorite wild songbirds 

Imagine Just 2 of 

the 12 varieties of 

seed in Winter Life 

are the favorite f 

over 20 species. So 

you can be sure that every wintering songbird will 
find its preferred food in Winter Life. Contains 
balanced diet of proteins and fats for bird health 
that meets recommendations of bird-life authorities 
All pure seeds used—no fillers 


Made conveniently available at your favorite Gar- 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store. 
No mail orders 
GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC. 
1072 West Side Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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(1 eventually 
shrub around my 
were all within sight of a large liv- 
ing room window where I could sit 


placed four in the 


borders lawn) 


and watch the birds in comfort. 


VWINdOouUu 
7ray 
/ 


Other 
window-shelf 


feeders that | put 
at the kitchen 
wife could watch 


up were a 
feedei 
window where my 


the birds while she worked; fou 
wire, suet-cage feeders, that I nailed 
to the trunks of large trees in the 
yard; and four feeding sticks that I 
trees 


The 


suet feeders, and the feeding sticks 


hung from the limbs of our 


along three sides of our house. 


which also held suet, attracted wood 
peckers, nuthatches, chickadees, and 
All of these were 


WwW indows, 


many other birds. 


visible from the and to 


day, you can buy any of these types 
want to 


ol feeders, if don't 


make 


you 


your own, 


What Kinds of Foods Shall | Offer? 


Bread 


tional food for birds, but it certainl\ 


may not be a high nutri 


attracts them, and should be a sup 
plement to the bird feed mixture of 
that attract 
birds. In my 


grains and small seeds 


the seed-eating first 


open feeding tray of many years 


was white bread, broken up 


ago il 
into pieces the size of my thumb, 


that first drew birds feeder 


Lhes 
long distance away attracted 


erackles, black 


birds, juncos, cardinals, and even a 


to my 


could see the bread from a 


and it 
robins, red-winged 


pair ol scarlet summer. 


Many, if not 


tanagers in 


most birds, will eat 
bread, perhaps because of the salt it 
contains 


Good wild bird seed mixtures are 


so readily available in stores that I 
stopped mixing my own some years 


ago. My 
cluded hemp; millet (especially the 


own mixture always in 


red); sunflower seeds, cracked corn, 


wheat, or buckwheat, and peanut 
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PATENTED 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
a truly beautiful aarden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Soug Girde 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can’t resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse - 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.,. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 
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E ; ~" * hearts. To this I sometimes added 

= Z I rf L L a small amount of grit (coarse white 

Wild Bird Feeder sand or ground oyster shells) directly 

No Metal to Injure Birds! into the feeder. Grit (small stones 

may be hard for birds to find when 

TWO SIZES LARGE SIZE snow is on the ground, and it helps 

i seed-eating bird to digest the seeds 

$2.00 & $3.50 ifter they reach its gizzard, or stom 
ILLUSTRATED | | ALL PRICES ich. Suet — hard white beef suet 


9144" x 10%" x 9% POSTPAID 


Sos, am S000 Onn Mae Blast Masteened is a good supplement to the diet of 
birds that eat insects. One can buy 


it very cheaply it meat stores 


Water 


When we first 
birds, many of us 


need water in winter just as in 


met! \ birdbath is essential to 


urd attracting program ind in 
summer may ittract more birds 
than do the feeders The birdbath 


E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non- should be shallow not more than 
spill easy filling. Durable, weatherproof Mason- 
ite throughout lasts for years. No nails or ibout three inches deep at its cente 
screws to rust or pull out Visible food supply , , : 
automatic hopper New t OPP im ess atl 1S eages possibly 
makes food available in worst 
Complete with hanger and hook 
one minute ter the water Small birds gold 
PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


poomiiad te inch to 1 inch deep where birds en 


finches, song sparrows, warblers, and 


| 


others — are afraid of deep wate 


Send check or money order to ind will bathe only in the shallows 


E-Z FILL BIRD FEEDER co. the large} birds jays, robins and 
P.O. Box 456 Riviera Beach, Florida , 
“Free catalog sent on request” grackles—will use the dee pest part 


This month... 


and every month 
of the gardening 


year — read... 


Flower 
Grower 


the Home Garden 
Magazine 
America’s No. I 
garden magazine. 
For news, views, accents on gardens 


For budding, seeding, planting, arranging 


For watering, de-bugging, mowing, hoeing 
£ gene 
For landscaping, lawns and garden needs 
bulbs, shrubs, tools and seeds 


For gardening pleasure 


| MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY .. . AND SAVE! 


Flower Grower, 


The Home Garden M wr 6 BIG ISSUES FOR $1.00 


Subscription Department AS 
Albany 1, N. Y a 
— 24 BIG ISSUES FOR $3.50 
My remittancé is enclosed 
Name 


Address 


City and 
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of the bath. Birds bathe in and drink 
the same water so that the birdbath 
should be cleaned, and fresh water 
supplied, at least every other day. 
One can buy a good-looking bird 
bath for the garden, and it is best 
to have one that sits several feet 
above the ground, and can_ be 
moved from place to place. 


The Birdbath in Winter 


In winter we bring our birdbath 
from the back of the garden undet 
an old apple tree, to the east side of 
our house near shrubbery and not 
far from a window. There we can 
watch the birds at the bath and can 
plug in our electric water warmet 
to the house current outlet on the 
outside of our house. The wate 
warmer keeps the birdbath water 
trom treezing 

We bought our electric wate 
warmer from a dealer in poultry 
supplies. It is a metal unit about 
six inches long that we immerse in 
the birdbath water. It has a_ six 
foot cable attached to it, which 
we plug into our outside electrical 
outlet. The water warmer operates 
if the temperature of the water falls 
to 45 degrees Fahrenheit, and shuts 
off if the water temperature rises to 
about 55 degrees. Once you have 
one of these, you will never go back 
to thawing out the birdbath water 
with pails of boiling water on a 
bitterly cold day. THe END 


RETURN OF THE COUGAR 

ntinued from page 
camped for the night. During the 
night a large animal passed within 
100 yards of their camp. They were 
sure it was a cougar from the tracks, 
and they flew out to Lac du Bonnet 
and bought some plaster of Paris. 
Chen they returned and made track 
casts. Despite the snow conditions 
the casts turned out well 

They have now been reported as 
far west as Riding Mountain Na- 
tional Park in western Manitoba. 
This 1 would consider to be the 
western limit of cougar reports from 
eastern North America. No doubt 
there is some intergrading with the 
western forms through Saskatchewan 
to the Rockies. 

We have followed the cougai 
across the northern edge of its range 
and shown how it has pioneered 
new territory in several places. How 
ever, this pioneering is also taking 


Turn to page 
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LET HYDE SOLVE YOUR 


Pree! | 
Beautiful Bird Christmas Card | | V | N G 


announces your gift! 


Bird's Filling Station 
BH-52 postpaid $5.50 _— 
Woodsy brown automatic feeder holds 4 to SP-72 postpaid $2.50 


) pounds of seed between glass sides ind 
ike holders on the ends. Easy to fll 


ves 


Now—you can convert a wooden 
hanging feeder to a post feeder 
with this inexpensive and easily 
uttached %4” post. Complete 
with all necessary hardware and 
instructions, rust-proof finish, 6’ 


Four-point suspension reduces tipping, sa 
seed. Measures 12”x10”x10”. Wild birds 
ve it! 


high when assembled. 


Brunch Bar 
CL-55 postpaid $1.75 


A serviceable, low-priced, hanging feeder de 
signed from durable, high impact plastic 


Clear view seed reservoir locks to base with . > : 
easy twist actior All-around perch Ade- F be 

quate drainage. Baffle toy Easily hung from .% Post Baffle 
tree or post. Height 67", width 8 PB-14 postpaid $2.50 
A smart answer to the 
problem of what to do 
‘ ibout squirrels. Any Hyde 
Bird Cafe Feeder mounted on our 
W-16 postpaid $6.75 steel post can be squirrel- 
roofed with this baffle. 
for Green enamel rust-proof 
will not frighten 
Complete with fit 


4 particularly appealing feeder 
children and_ shut-ins Attracts many finish 


birds and brings them up close. Glass birds 
top protects food from snow and rain tings and instructions 


Very roomy, Feeder easily installed 


from inside house. Stained woodsy 


brown, height 8”, depth 16”, length 16 


Special Combination Price 
Postpaid $9.75. 


Station, Steel Post and 
ORDERED BY 


Have a Happy ini 
Christmas 
Give 


HYDE Feeders — Houses 2 preg end 


Post Feeder 
Bird’s Filling Station .... 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. Sed at : 
Combination Filling Station, 
56 Felton Street, Waltham 54, Mass. Post and Baffle 
When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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WONDER WINDOW FEEDER 


Highly Effective 
TERRIFIC BIRD ATTRACTOR 


@ Fastens 

yg 10° x 10 
rubber 

@ Ideal for 


lows because 


@A wint 
hildren 


$10.95, deliv 


® Lal 
desired 


back guara 


WILLIAM M. GOADBY 


P.O. Box 88, West Redding, Connecticut 


Sec LECTIVE BIRD FEEDER 
cS Feeds only the CHICKADEE 
ase the NUTHATCH and clinging 


closed, if 


@ Money 


type bird. No perch for Spar 


row Starling etc Squirre 
proof. RED PLASTIC (Most at 
tractive color for birds 

lift cover to fill 

Seed 


$1 .50 Postpaid 


Suet 
434 


| Just 


Somple Sunflower 


Also 
3! diameter x 


Basket 
high 


Hanging 


Just unhook to refill 


ONLY $1.00 P.P. (No COD) 


CHICK-A-FEED 
Box 89A, Rhinebeck, N. Y 


270Ss28 
No C.0.D. please 


Patented 
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Keep Squirrels From Your 


ARDMORE SPECIALTIES, 


BIRD-FEEDERS 


Ardmore, 


Penna. 


» Audubor 
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PEMBERTON 


BIRD 
FEEDER 


$7.90 ppd. 


Attractive combina 
tion seed and suet 
feeder of weather. 
proofed wood with 
plastic windows. 
Sturdy construction 
Easy to fill. Tested 
many years. Money 
refunded if not 
completely satisfied. 
Circular on request. 


JARVIS BLUEBERRY FARM 
Pemberton, N. J. 


BIRD CLUBS — SOCIETIES 


Write us for our six page pricelist of 
bird seeds and supplies. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 100 Ibs 

Small Black $10.50 

Medium Black Stripe 14.50 

Large Black Stripe 16.00 

Medium Grey Stripe 14.50 

Large Grey Stripe 16.00 
WILD BIRD MIX — PRUNTY’'S 

Friend $8.25 

Economy 7.00 

nd’’ Wild Bird Seed also in ten 5-lb. bags in case. 

quoted on request. 50 pounds minimum order 
f.o.b. St. Louis, transportation 

Prompt service 


Case price 
Prices are today’s values 
charges to be paid by you 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
Importers — Recleaners 
620 North Second St#., St. Louis 2, Missouri 
“In our 86th year" 


\ ENJOY. BIRDS: 
“All - 


Birdbaths 
ICE-FREE with an 


Automatic Water Warmer 
Ea 


forget 


Safe: and C.S.A 


water, 


ap} roved 
plug in, 
ostat allows elec 
when 
rv 


$6.95 


place in 
thern 

‘ ed only 

of. No radio of 
Guaranteed. Only 


The SMITH-GATES Corp. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


needed 
interter 


Conn 
$6.95 


SMITH-GATES CORP., 


water 


Farmington, 
warmers 


Enclosed is $ 
send postpaid 
Send C.O.D. plus postage 


send me 
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claimed, “That was no dee That escape, but I firmly believe the 
was a lion.’ We both had an ex species is still indigenous to the gen- 
cellent view of the animal, despit« eral area. One of my students in- 
the rain. It was between five and formed me that from time to time 
six feet long, tan-colored, with a long during the past few years residents 


uniform, black-tipped tail. I have of Monmouth County have reported Wiilellole’ Refuge 


seen the puma in the San Jacinto a ‘large light brown cat with a son daemeeh. : 
Mountains of southern California long tail’ to the police In every ; 


and feel, since I have four earned case, however, they were ridiculed. 


degrees in biology (Ph.D.—Univer Lhe animal could have come down the permanent 
sity of California—Berkeley) that | from the vicinity of Bear Mountain 

ce 7 i ae alia : year-around 
am qualified to distinguish a puma where they have claimed to have ’ 
trom i deer, larg boxer, zebra, been seen, ol and a distinct possi bird attractor 
etc... Cu nt f / 


“Upon rea hing home I called the e Lifetime service — with continued good 
appearance. Aluminum and glass, no rust. 


hetl “er ATTRACT MORE BIRDS, MORE OFTEN Easy to fill. Seed capacity for many days. 
whether or not an animal had es 


Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed- 
caped from either the Jersey Jungle we ing table. 


an amusement park, or the Hunt ‘ . Rust-proof aluminum hood. 


Brothers Circus near Freehold \ ’ SPA @ Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
check ‘a3 seed flow control. 


revealed nothing, although ; 

the Hunt Brothers did } ' n Supplies water Mounts on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan- 

( SAPOLHICTS Cit eCDdDol i LISS . . 

7 na } as welt as — ized pipe. 

o ' year ‘'roun , , 
se lt es CENCE OM that It's new a “filling station'’ for e Protector cone shields against predatory 
the zebra wasn t missing alter all bird visitors that provides life- 

sustaining water in addition to food 


$ 935 animals. 
° , 
“From a biological standpoint, as even in freezing weather. BIRD-SPA tert Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 


with built-in electric beater, thermo- Satisfaction eee $27.50 f.o.b. factory 
statically controlled, keeps water 7 
libl \ _ \ a available to 10 degrees below zero guaranteed. Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7 
on ccording to roung an GUARANTEED TO BRING Send check or M.O. $17.50 f.0.b. factory 
Goldman The Puma. Mvysterious BIRDS OR MONEY BACK! 
Basin of rust-proof metal won't tip over, is easily 
American Cat The Stac k pe ile Com cleaned. Feeding platform, 12” square, of waterproof 
> . plywood with attractive redwood stain. Mounts on wall, 
pany, Harrishurg, Pa.] Kelis con- window sill, pole, or may be suspended. Appeals even to 
species that avoid covered shelters. Comes ready to use; 


color has b NUNC! New J ! just plug into electrical outlet. Immediate delivery WILDLIFE REFUGE 


sev since [8350 ld é Gates General Corp., Dept. A-60, Farmington, Conn. Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


lsbury Park Press to enquire as to 


vou will know, this sighting is in 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield in carton. 
(We suggest you get pipe locally. Add $2.50 for 
pipe, if wanted.) Send no money. We bill you 
ater. Circular available. 


Birdseed mixture Wild Bird Food 
approved by 


National Audubon 2 
Society SOLD AT YOUR 
LOCAL STORE 


Cal-Cod Process Co. 
Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
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“Priscilla” DELUXE 
BIRD FEEDER 


Fully field-tested and endorsed by 
Bird -lovers and well fed birds. 


$4.95 


Parcel Post Paid 


Feeder pan and Ml I ! clear anod 
rust —- Will last 
nousetime ser polvethyiene hoy p 


Holds hur 


complete with 4-piece 5 


zed aluminum 


shows feed level ; iii times 
dreds of feeding 


Stee pote 


Money back if not delighted. 
Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s 


Manor Crafts 


ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 


Swinai 
Suet Feeder 


The Famous Dinah Dee Suet Feeder will 
bring birds galore to your bac kvard Im 
ported from France, the semi-collapsible 
wire basket is the perfect size for feeding 
wild birds. With each order of one or 
more, you get one suet cake FREE. Only 
$1.95 each or 2 for $3.75 and each addi 
tional mailed to you or a friend only 
$1.50. Suet Feeder cakes, 3 for $2.00 or 
$7.00 per dozen. We prepay all postage 
No ( OD’s ple ase 


DINAH DEE 
Department 460 
P.O. Box 6734 @ Sean Antonio 9, Texas 
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in from the New Jersey Pine 


bility 
Barrens, a very 


inhabited 


large generally un 


area abounding in dee 
Sincerely yours 


S/ William \ 


Garne! 
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[his incident took place only 32 
miles from New York City. Untor 
tunately the reception it received is 


all too typical of the fate of much 


intormation 


about cougars [his 


report, and the Montreal incident, 


show that these inimals wander 


close to the haunts of man 


dark \ 


Lime on a 


specimel lived fol 
ridge that ran 
ge campus in Calli 


i well kept 
olf Zoology 


presence 
| 


the Depart 

it moved o1 
The easiest about 
track down is ! doing 
lamage t lan ich an animal Is 


quickly in 
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along their migration route is 
alerted to leave them alone. All of 
this is heart-warming to see, and the 


battle goes on. 


At the same time the cougar is 
unprotected at any season of the 
yeal in every state or province 
where it is found in the Northeast. 
In Florida the southern subspecies 
is given the status of a game animal 
and may be killed only in the hunt- 
ing season and under proper license. 
Florida is a major cattle producing 
state, so if the cougar can be suc- 
cessfully protected there with no 
harm to human interests, it certainly 
can be protected in the Northeast. 
It will 


few cougars have been killed in this 


be argued that because so 


region in recent times that it is not 
necessary to protect them. ‘This is 
the “locking the door after the horse 
is stolen” philosophy. Not many 
whooping cranes are being shot to 
dlay—but they are protected Not 
many sea otters, nor Florida croco- 
diles, nor Key deer, nor grizzly bears, 
no trumpeter swans, nol IVOry 
billed woodpeckers, noi California 
\ttwater’s 


condors nor prairie 


chickens. The list is long. These 


and other endangered species are 
either, but 


legal protection just the 


not being shot today 
they have 
same Che eastern cougar—the pan- 
ther of the north—is at least as well 
qualified to claim this protection as 


is its near relative of the south 


We have here an example of an 


extremely tenacious species which 
has overcome drastic changes in its 
environment and is increasing and 
pioneering new 


range purely be 


cause of an increased food supply 
it has apparently passed the critical 
population level and is on the way 
back, but in so doing it is once again 
coming more and more in contact 
with man. No other large species of 
our native fauna has been able to do 
this and survive without help from 
man himself. There is little reason to 
hope that the cougar will be the ex 
without 


ception and will succeed 


this help THE ENp 
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STORY OF BIRD ANTING 
ntinued from page 

Ivor’s description in the first quo- 
tation has been confirmed by many 
observations and photographs. The 
whole process of anting takes place 
very swiftly in a high state of ex- 
citement, the bird itself performing 
such strange, even grotesque antics 
that the use of ants in the toilet, if 
such it be, may easily be overlooked. 
There seems to be a direct parallel 
here with the way a dog will nuzzle 
its own underparts in a frenzy, per 
haps to locate and remove a flea, o1 
a cat whirl round and round appar 
ently intent on biting its own tail. 
reached so swiftly 
but the 


The ecstatic state 
is OL paramount importance, 
overall speed of the operation 


early lack 


today 


doubtless accounts for the 


of observations of it. Even 


have doubtless seen birds 


peopl 


anting without realizing what was 


happening. 

In 1945 T. V. Givens carried the 
mystery into still deeper waters with 
red-browed finches 
Australian 


his account ol 
anting in the smoke of an 
bush-fire, a circumstance one would 
have thought likely to inspire only 


and Edith 


existing 


fear in wild creatures, 


Coleman supplemented 


knowledge of the use of substitute 


materials with her detailed study ol 


the ways in which birds showed 


their delight in id or aromatic 


plants, like the 


finches of pyrethrum leaves, which 


attraction for gold 


are noted for their insecticidal prop 
erties 
sy «1946 


naturalists had discarded their 


American and_ British 
quo 
tation marks round the word “ant 
ing’ and it had become an orthodox 
scientific word. About this time, too, 
the various records had shown that 
anting itself took one of three forms. 
These became known as active ant- 
ing, when the insects were applied 
to the plumage and sometimes, but 
not always, rubbed in; passive ant 
ing, in which birds just sit or wallow 
in ants or ant-filled earth by design 
yet without picking up the insects 
in their bills; and vacuum or incip 
lent increasingly ob 


anting, now 


served, when birds reacted immedi 
ately to the sight of ants (and even 
smoke) without actually contacting 
them. In that year Hervey Brackbill 
and M. E. Groff in the United States 
reported how they had watched pur- 
ple grackles anting with the juice 
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kinds of finches. The main theories 
in explanation up to the early 
nut, d 1950's lay in the apparent use by 
id anointing birds of formic or other acid sub 
iquid, which was stances to defeat minute plumage 
parasites, and their desire for gen 
eral bodily (i.e. not purely skin) ex 
t Washingto p hilaration akin to that we experi 
ence when we are tickled or hav 
our backs scratched, or that of a 
mammal when its fur is stroked 
\ further clue to the still distant 
omplete solving of the mystery ap 
peared in 1951, when a tame black 
backed magpie was reported as reg 
ularly basking or bathing in the 
steam escape-jet of a_ boilerhous« 
e species of birds seer Heat, rather than acidulity, seemed 
SB VY, growing co r 1 major factor, it now seemed 
é lofe ad L € uch diy y! iO yut the habit was never very far 


l iway from the needs of the toilet 
2a , Waster / iltators I ybin rots since vigorous bathing and/or 
y e . wor hru . yz preening usually followed — usage 

cka t the introduced stimulants 
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hool Coll xed eastward 1 resting animals. The egrets seemed 
; anc ge of t ‘ | 
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to Karachi, Pakistan, we saw a num 
boobies, chiefly the brown 
Sula flocks 


ranging from two up to 20. ‘They 


ber of 
booby. le ucogaster, im 
usually flew one behind the other in 
a characteristic single file alignment. 
Frequently they came near the bow 
of the ship where they captured fly 
ing fishes that left the water to skim 
over the waves to escape the bow of 
the ship as it plowed through the 
water. The flying fish were extremely 
ibundant and at 
20 o1 


times as many as 
1) could be seen at one time 
Most of them were small but some 
appeared to be 8 to 10 inches long 

In the 


were large 


harbor at Karachi, there 

flocks of black-headed 
gulls which included both the north 
ern and the Indian species, Larus 


Arabian 


Bombay, 


brunnicephalus On the 
Karachi and 


India, there were flocks of terns and 


Sea between 


gulls. We saw only a few northern 
phalaropes on this trip, whereas in 
the same part of the Arabian Sea, on 
1956, 1 saw 


February 4, great rafts 


of them made up of thousands of 


birds 


Off Ceylon 


On December !, when off the 


coast of Ceylon, wagtail alighted 
on the floor of the 


walked 


then flew to the bow before leaving 


pilot platform, 
about for several minutes 


the ship. Stormy weather prevailed 


from December 25 to 27 in crossing 
the Bay of Bengal, and no birds were 


recorded. 


In Malacca Strait off Sumatra 


During the night of December 28 


ig 
our ship, the “Flying Endeavor,” ran 
aground on a coral reef in Malacca 
Strait off the 


Sumatra, 


Indonesian island of 
where we were destined to 
nine days 


remain fo During the 


nights, tern-like birds flew and ci 
cled about the ship with many bats. 
only 


Since the birds were momen 


tarily illuminated as they flew past 
the ship’s lights, their identity at the 
time could not be determined. Dur 
ing the second night one of the terns 
flew against the rigging of the ship, 
was severely injured, and fell to the 


dleck It 


winged tern, Sterna anaetheta. 


brown 
This 


lighter colored 


proved to be a 


tern is smaller and 
than the 
and has 


better known sooty tern, 
a distinctive superciliary 
stripe that extends well behind the 
eyes. It is curious that these terns 


ntinued on pag 
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an area that is as much a true wilderness Mr. Terres has built a book of experi AN IDEAL GIFT at 
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latter. As in most things, you have to 
work for what you get, and you get more 
from the out-ol-doors in proportion to 
what you put into it 

Ihe other idea, seldom expressed, is 
that the hunter, the trapper, and the f . ; , 
How do butterflies fight? Or a squirrel 
and a starling “talk” with each other? 
me Or ants make slaves of other ants? 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS BOOK 
OF BIRDS 


By 


1. Grimes, 


and Samuel 
Publ 


1960. 


flexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Great Outdoors 
»., St. Petersburg, Florida 
ll in., 72 pp. Illustrated. Kromecoat 
inding, $1.00; Library binding, $3.00 


ishing 
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By C. Russell Mason 


This booklet, by two distinguished 
,uthors familiar with Florida birdlife, is 
presented to satisfy the demand for a 
publication at moderate price covering 
birds that occur commonly only in Flor 
ida. Alexander Sprunt with a lifetime 
the staff of the National 


Audubon Society, has a colorful style of 


~~ service on 
writing that has appealed to his readers 
the Samuel 
the nation’s best 


continually through years. 


Grimes is one of bird 
4 good color plate ol 
Art Director 
the 


inte rpre tation ol 


photographers 
Wallace Hughes, 
Wildlife 

the 


rails by 
t Florida 
\ fine 
he scientific names of the bird species 


adorns cove! 


feature 15S 
which will answe! 


included, help to 


many questions of lay re aders 
This booklet fills a 
the writing and most of the 
top-notch 


Much 


pi tures 


real need 


ire however, its content in 


also 


both 


dicates some haste in preparation 
ot 


This has resulted in 


carelessness in proofreading 
text and pictures 
a few repetitious paragraphs, some in 
ot 


in 


correct statements, and errors omis 


ion Even Sprunt’s name is one 


a. oo place of the 
of both 


lor 0) 


place 


spelled with a 


Having been a friend 


the author and photographer 
years, and one who has great respect for 
looks lor 


this book 


their talents, this reviewer 


revised edition of 
that 


mistakes 


ward to a 


of birds will include corrections 


of all 
sood pictures for certain interior ones 


text and substitution of 


Meanwhile there should be a favorable 


response to this publication from bird 


watchers of Florida 


SAHARA CHALLENGE 


B Ru hard St. Barbe Bake 
Books 
814 x 5l ° 


r, Wellington 
husetts, 1960 
pages of pho 


Belmont 78, Massac 
in., 152 pp. 47 
Indexed 75 


f¢ raphs. 
By Beatrice Trum Hunter 


St. Barbe Baker is a living Johnny Ap 


pleseed. He collected peach stones do 
nated at Trafalgar Square, preparatory 
Africa, 
plant during his ecological survey of the 
Sahara. The trip was Africa revisited, 


an absence of more than three dec 


to his expedition through to 


site! 


Mrs. Beatrice Trum Hunter was a recent recipient 
f an award for conservation, bestowed by Friends 
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ades. In 1922, St. Barbe Baker found 
tribesmen in Kenya concerned about 
saving their land from further deteriora- 
tion and barrenness resulting from 
thoughtless destruction of forests. To- 
gether, they founded “Men of the 
Trees,” a Society dedicated to re-affo1 
estation 

“Sahara Challenge” is a report on the 
speed with which the Sahara Desert has 
advanced, and a plea for the urgency ol 
halting it. The desert has encroached 
on a 2,000-mile front at an alarming 
rate, in some areas, 30 miles a year. St 
Barbe Baker reports that it is possible 
to observe the actual process of change 
from forests, through the stages of or 
chard bush and savannah, to the rock 
and sand of arid desert, all within liv 
ing memory 

Ihe author believes that a vast proj- 
ect of re-afforestation, concomitant with 
practices to halt receding lakes, and land 
protection from overgrazing, can still 
halt the advance of the desert. Experi- 
ments in land reclamation, tree shelters, 
and good agricultural practices in Nigeria 
have established a “Green Front” which 
can be duplicated elsewhere. We are 
reminded of the values of trees in main 
taining water circulation, and the “skin 
of the earth’ to retain priceless humus. 
The book is an eloquent plea, not only 
to halt deserts, but ultimately to restore 
the Sahara to its former condition as a 


rich, fertile, sub-tropical forest 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


By Martin R. Huberty and Warren L. 
Flock, Editors, McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc., New York, 1959. 9 x 6 1n., 
556 pp. Iliustrated. Indexed. $11.00. 


By Shirley W. Allen 


Assembled from a series of lectures 
presented at the University of California 
I ) 
at Los Angeles in 1955, this book con- 
tains material on all of the natural re- 
sources and almost surprisingly, empha 
sizes the importance of the “quality of 
life” as against the concept of unlimited 
industrial and economic growth. While 
the subject matter is addressed to the 
general public and to specialists engaged 
in the field of natural resources, it ap- 
parently has in mind particularly, the 
obligations of the engineer. Indeed, 5 
of the 20 chapters are contributed by 
engineers, and the series from which the 

assembled was arranged and 

, & “ae 

‘ rican ur “Conse 
Natural Resource ciple 
Democracy,”” both pt shed by 
Company Mr. Allen hold ! 
of Forestry Emeritu 
igan, where he taught 
sources trom 1929 to 1 
Society of American resters and has worked for 
the U.S. Fore ervice, National Parks Service, 
and other public agencies in eight states, including 
New York and Californi: . presently Visiting 
Professor in the Tor fallace air of Conserva- 
. Ur ‘ 


on, iversity of Lo rill ouisville, Kentucky. 


if 5 in a 
{ill Book 
Professor 


und Pract 
McGraw-! 


e tit! 
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Edwin Way 
Teale 


author of 
North With the Spring and 
Autumn Across America 


JOURNEY INTO 
SUMMER 


The famous writer-photogra- 
pher-naturalist takes you with 
him as he follows the Ameri- 
can summer on a 19,000-mile 
journey from the White Moun- 
tains to the Rockies. 53 su- 
perb nature photographs by 
the author. $5.95 


LAND OF THE SNOWSHOE HARE 
By VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 


A perceptive naturalist leads you through America’s fascinating 
North Woods, with its animals and flowers, many left over from the 
Ice Age. Illustrated with 22 photographs by the author. $4.00 


MARINELAND DIVER 
By JAKE JACOBS as told to Sylvia Jacobs 


The fascinating story of the author’s experiences as a professional 
diver for the world's largest oceanarium, re-creating all the creatures, 
the wonder and terror of this fantastic world. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $4.00 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD 
By HELEN G. CRUICKSHANK 


A fascinating text and picture introduction to bird flight, the mystery 
of migration, the miracle of the feather, the structure of nests, birds 
that are extinct and those that have been saved by conservation. 
With 40 striking photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank. $2.75 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


The highly-successful and fast-growing series of accurate, detailed 
answers to questions in the field of natural science. All books illus- 
trated with line drawings and photographs. 


1001 Questions Answered About the SEASHORE. By N., J. and 
JACQUELYN BERRILL. $5.00 
1001 Questions Answered About BIRDS. By ALLAN and 
HELEN CRUICKSHANK. $5.00 
1001 Questions Answered About the WEATHER. By FRANK H. Forrester. $6.00 
1001 Questions Answered About the MINERAL KINGDOM. 
By RICHARD M. PEARL. $6.00 
1001 Questions Answered About ASTRONOMY. By JAMEs H. PICKERING. $6.00 
1001 Questions Answered About TREES. By RUTHERFORD PLatr. $6.00 


1001 Questions Answered About the NEW SCIENCE, 
By Davin O. Woopsury. $6.00 


At all bookstores 
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ONE OF THE FINEST BIRD 1960. 414 x 714 in., 256 illus 


BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED Ce re ee ee ane 


color, 3 plates in black and 
text No price 


By Walter W. Ferguson 


Few countries have had their native 
yirds illustrated and described more 
vfiten than has Great Britain. “Birds in 
Colour” is another such book meant 


Ip the layman identify more than 250 


he 440 or more birds that occur in 

British Isles. Except for some new 
yaintings done especially for this book 
the llustrations by Karl Aage Ting 
ard, a Danish artist, were originally 

lished in Sweden and Denmark 


ubilisned 
With due respect for the artist's dili 


BIRD PORTRAITS D roblems su - bs Se ee ee 
IN COLOR . Pp ree taining fresh wate : is 


that could be contused are not 
By Thomas 5S. Roberts easy comparison, Although 


some attempt at showing ducks 

vks in flight, other birds are 

lepicted as they usually appear in 

e field. Many females, and immature 

| winter plumages, have also been 
ng 

‘sorse MM 


Francis Lee Jaques 


ymitted 
ture tists ’ . : 
Sutton. Walter } nher oe P : 1} stvle of the illustrations is remi 


scent of pre-Audubon bird painting 
iis Agassiz 
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in ulied the f ad " 
. , ; inlife-like The brief text is informa 
cation without riva bir i 
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more appropriat than the il 
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1uthenticit olor | é on : l I 


ol observation ot the 


cies might be confused with cer 
can hold true only for the 
or careless observer It is ex 
unlikely, for example, that the 
PORTAGE INTO : ; ‘ ould be confused with the hoopor 
THE PAST ) e snowy owl with the barn owl 
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I ! is the author states i dovekic 
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of light, its usefulness to science expla 


nation of light waves, X-ray, et« 


NATURAL RESOURCE USE 
IN OUR ECONOMY 
By William H. Stead, published 
neil on Economic Educ ition, 
~~. 1960. 7 10 in., 88 
Pt ‘strates vii harts and maps 


$1.25 or $1.00 in quantities of 10 o 


PARROTS AND RELATED BIRDS 
By Henry J. Bates and Robert L. Busen 
bark, Sterling Publications, N. Y., 1959 
5% x 834 1n., 37 p. Illustrated. In 
lexed. $7.95 

Beautifully illustrated in color, this 
book is a “must” for anyone interested 
in the fascinating lore of, tropical birds 
in the home. 


JOHN K, TERRES 


Editor of Audubon Magazine, 
says: 

“The generations of people, 
of insects and other animals 
that inhabited The Living 
House make living history 
for the reader. A clever idea 
which makes a delightful 


SOUTHERN FOREST SOILS 

Edited by Paul Y. Burns, Louisiana State 
Baton Rouge, Louisi 
, in., 132 pp. Illus 
vith charts and diagrams 


more. Intended mainly for the teacher, ’ . of 1 hi i 
00K Of natural history anc 


this book is an insight for anyone con i ‘ 99 
of human history combined. 


cerned with the future of our natural re University Press 
sources ina, 1960. 9 ,; x 61 
frated maini 


OPERATION NEW YORK No po 


Y.. 1960 ‘io FAFSA mee ;. 
| week maliy vith oe | & Just Published 
—— inyone interested in the Bir \) of the CS 


natural environment of “the city 


HOUSE 


By George 
Ordish 


This unique book, tracing the history of 
human, animal and insect life through 
the centuries in a 400-year-old English 
country house, dramatizes in fascinat 
publisher ing miniature the eternal struggle of 
ill living things to adapt and survive 


At all bookstores e $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 


Ernest S. Bootu 
PLANET EARTH 
| 1000 pictures, 
; ! nbf ¢ f Michigar ) 80° birds in color.) The only field 
Pre wae? ie hican. | 160. I] ruide in America with the new AOI 


fig frat | [ . i ; IR ‘if 
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our planet, and ii Box 1326, Escondido, Calif. 
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WILDLIFE BOOKS 


THESE Sor Christmas 


of North America 


by Walter P. Taylor 


When you give this beautiful book you are giving the 
best. Quarterly Review of Biology: “Encyclopedic is the 
only word that aptly describes this monumental work.” 
Reflects years of study of white-tail, mule and black-tail 
deer habits, management, life history, economic im- 
portance by leading experts. Illustrated in color. Deluxe 
Edition, $25.00. Library Edition $12.50 


THE DUCKS, GEESE and SWANS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
by F. H. Kortright 


9th Printing! Scientifically 
accurate and beautifully illus- 
trated treatise on North Amer- 
ican waterfowl! Awarded the 
Brewster Memorial Medal by 
the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 484 pages, 36 full color 
plates, 200 line drawings. De- 
luxe Ed. $15.00. Library Ed. $7.50 


PRAIRIE DUCKS 
A Wildlife Society Literary 
Award winner. By Dr. Lyle K 
Sowls of the famed Delta 
Waterfowl Research Station. 47 
plates, 30 line drawings. $4.75 
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THE BOBCAT OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
by Stanley P. Young 
A complete study of the Bob- 
cat, spiced with anecdotes irom 
the author's rich experience 
Presents a wealth of informa- 
tion from U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service files Generous} 
istrated. $7.50 


CANVASBACK ON A PRAIRIE 
MARSH 
H. Albert Hochbaum takes 
you with him on an excursion 
into the duck country. Well 
illustrated. $4.50 


HAWKS, OWLS 

AND WILDLIFE 
An exhaustive study dispell- 
many of the myths and 
half-truths surrounding these 
much-maligned birds and 


howing them in their true 


role By Frank and John 
Craighead. 468 pages, 68 plates 
tables. 22 maps. $7.50 


PHEASANTS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 
A comprehensive treatise on 


one of the most popular game 


birds in North America. Writ- 
ten by leading experts from all 
parts of its present range. Edit- 
ed by Durward L. Allen. Lavish- 
ly illustrated. 576 pages. $7.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER NOW! 


Co-Published by Wildlife Management Institute and 


THE STACKPOLE COMPANY: 


Hoaorrisburg 3 
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Arbor, Michigan, 


1960. 8 x 5% in., Paperback 
$1.95 

From the Ann Arbor 
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viruses, virus diseases, etc. 


Science Paper 


Series. complete story of 


THE WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 
MEMORIAL FOREST BULLETIN: 
DEDICATION ISSUE 

Edited by Murray F. Buell, Publishe 

the Department of Botany, Rutgers St 
Uni y, Neu New Jersey 
1957. 5, x 8, lilustrated. 


2 


ersit Brunswick, 
$1.00 

4 collection of the addresses and pa 
on the ision of the 
William L. Hutcheson 


1955 


pers presented Océ 


dedication of the 


Memorial Forest, in 


by Ralph 


Buchsbaum, Profes 0 g 
Pittsburgh, a Lorus Milne, Pro 

gy. Univ. of Ne Hampshire 
beration with Mildred Buchsbaum 
d Margery Milne. 


WILDLIFE IN DANGER (8 and up) 


With 315 spectacular 
including 144 in glowing full color, 
and 128.000 words of fascinating text 
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Ve 


Just publishe | 
authoritative n 


Ne ver 


f pictures 


is one 
ature DOOK 
has s 
Iron 


been preser ted 1n a single ve 


veal betore 


pect accomy unied by a supe 


by two outstanding teams o! s 


The Lower Animals ranges from the mi- 
croscopic radiolarians and other one- 
celled organisms to the giant squids that 
do battle with whales, from the spider 
on the highest mountains to the sea 
cucumber of the deepest seas. Tiny 
coral animals that build South Sea atolls, 
poisonous and harmless _jellyfishes, 
earthworms and sea worms, lobsters, cut- 
tlefish, centipedes, sea butterflies, and 
barnacles—all are described in terms of 
structure, habits, instincts, and the roles 
they play in the community of nature. 


A fine reference and _ identification 
source, as well as an engrossing reading 
experience, this volume belongs on the 
bookshelf of every reader of this publi 
cation. Order your copy today for 10- 
day trial examination. $12.50 


DOUBLEDAY 
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attitude wildlife 
Ine More people than ever before have a 


encouraging toward 
kindlier awareness of wildlife’s part in 
nature’s plan for all living things 

In addition to feeling differently, people 
Many 


thoughtfulness and generosity are being 


want to do something. acts of 
performed that will help assure life and 
safety for wildlife. Boy Scouts, 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Junior Club members, and other young 
the land 
interested in 
resources.” 
and 


Girl 
Audubon 


people throughout are be- 


oming more and more 


onserving wildlife 


All 


he fields 


ur 


those who enjoy appreciate 


develop a 


ind woods often 
sort of outdoor philosophy even though 
they may never have tried to put it in 
The last page of this book con 
tains a statement of the philosophy of 


National Audubon 


words 


the Society, one 


which many outdoor enthusiasts might 


ike to adopt as their own. 
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Good for young 
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reading 
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A BUTTERFLY IS BORN 

]. P. Vanden Eckhoudt 
New Fork, 
Photographs. $2.50 


Sfertine 
Company, 19609 


90 pp. 


By Helen G. Cruickshank 


usually fascinated by 


butterflies. If 


them 


Children are 


and they have an 


motns 


»pportunity to watch emerge trom 


chrysalis this interest may 
In this small book 


ne cocoon OT 


rich 


become lasting 
ly illustrated with the author's photo- 
rraphs, the process of growth from the 


Cruickshank is author of Islands 
East,” “Flight Into Sunshitr 
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Chairman, Fe ted Garden Cl 

is a member of the Society of Woman Geographers 
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laying olf the go, the laturing cater 

_ ? °o 
pillar through the formation of the co 
coon by the moth, and the chrysalis by > 
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the butterfly, is vividly presented 


The butterflies and moths of this book | 3 COMING NOVEMBER 14 : 


are European but the families depicted 
| I 
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ane represented by quite similar species | § A comprehensive survey 


in the Unitec 


xciting crez nm to live tar I 


away 30 children in this country will | § of European birds, in words, 


find particular pleasure in discovering 


o0000N 


our species are larger and most are more 


colorful than their English counterparts : maps and stunning photographs 


This is esp cially true of the abundant 


iger swallowtail which 1s onsiderably 


larger than the Furopean wallowtail 
England's largest butterfly 

This book should awake 
dren to the wonders about them and en 
courage them to us¢ their eves more el 


fectively in observing the strange hap 
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penings in the world of insects 
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SCIENCE ON THE SHORES AND BANKS 
By Elizabetl ooper, Harcourt Brace 
York, 1960. 8 x 51 

ted. Indexed. $3.2! 

By B. Bartram Cadbury 

From earliest childhood when the nu 
resistible urge to wat through each 
puddle exasperates every p nt, young 


people have natura interest in 
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290000000000000000000000000000000090000 
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aquath habitats. Mrs. ¢ ooper has taken 


idvantage f this interest in her book 


and not onl xplains what kinds of 
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life te ok tor but also gives idequate 


009000000000 


do-it-yourself irections for collecting 
in the held and wr setting up aquaria 
Published by 
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dam Zoological Museum, gives a complete description of the life 
with little preparation. Since the book ‘ . - a . dew ‘ 
habits of each of the 419 species of birds known to breed in the 
British Isles and in Europe west of the Ural Mountains. 
necessary to shift repeated); The 355 photographs are the work of the most distinguished 
The information included in the European ornithological photographers and provide a dazzling gal- 
book is extensive and written in inter lery of birds in their characteristic © 
: dines ag : : ciety, 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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by a predato1 ire devoured 


by the enemy the sea cucum 


ber slips away < l y wu new in 
ternal organs 
Other 


remarkable 


inhabitants of th also 


pool 


show variety in then 


ween the tides 


adaptations to life bet 
The 


childre nh h ive 


limpet, whose shell so many 


row boats 


iweeds 


us¢ d ror toy 


crawls alongsthe surf of se 


ina | | 


LOoOoUd 


rocks, scraping off bits of 


that when it nes 


the 


Its shell is so built 
ties ina depression in 
waves cannot hurt it 
Che 
mon periwinkles 


brown-gray snails 
import from Europ 

vy to life 
when the 
Nova 


prehix ( 


1857 


| 


covered » 


in 
the 
then 


1 urcl 


earned ymmon 


popular nam Even 
] 


looking I 


ot 


front 


Mn ke an un 


green tennis ball with spines 


survive by clinging 


S own fi 


in 
ocks with it 


vhicl 


7. ¢ 


SOTTE resbye 


in 


irchin’s re 


of the 


living 


things will make to succeed. Just as 


the physicist says that nature abhors 


i vacuum so can the bi MOLISE Ie 


mark life 


ibhors any unoccu 


ren 


that 
t} 


niche on the whether it 


ed 


mou! Or 


iS i desert, i top 
he grea 


life 


every 


rod k bound coast 


tides that sweep Wong oul shore 


is alwavs trying to flow into 
regardless « h 
Only this 

make life 


conditions 


corner, price ex 
lorce 


the 


i ted 


could succeed under 


arduous present in oul 


pool 
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[he pool teaches another lesson 
the determination of life to 
succeed. Life must not succeed too 
well. If all the young barnacles and 
mussels in the water survived for sev- 
generations, there would be 
for nothing else along ou 

Ihe prodigality of life in the 
sea was brought home to us one day, 
as we watched numerous moon jelly- 
fish floating past our shore. By esti 
mating the number in an average 
square foot of water and by plotting 
their extent on a nautical chart, we 
able to determine that more 
than 1,000,000 jellyfish drifted by 
our shore in that single afternoon. 
rhe sight of these jellyfish helped us 
and the horrors that might 
us, if natural forces 


beside 


eral 
room 


coast 


were 


to under 


be in store for 
such as predators and the swirling 
usual toll 
life 


in 


waves did not exact their 
Left one form 
might all the others 
in the entire bay, in fact 


unmolested, of 


crowd out 
oul pool 
Chen, in the end, even the apparent 
One 


biologist has noted that the price of 


ly successful form would suffer. 


thinking is death, because no organ 
ism, complicated enough to think, 
can perpetuate itself by simple divi 
sion. At the pool, we see this prin 
Looking into the 
that death 


the necessary price of life itself 


ciple expanded. 


quiet waters, we find is 


Dh pool also shows us how life 
At times, 
drag the bay with our net, col 
the 
animals and plants that are the basic 


has changed over the years 
we 
mic roscoplt 


lecting plankton, 


of life the sea. Looking 
through the mucroscope, we see this 


of 
plants and animals, their shapes r¢ 


source in 


weird community outlandish 
minding us of the outpourings ol 
Most 


important of these are the diatoms 


some mad artist’s imagination 


tiny plants encased in silica shells 
which fill the role that grasses play 
on land. On them feed many othei 
members of the plankton, as well as 
larger. animals, including the great 
whale-boned whaies. Remove the di 
atoms from the ocean, and the first 
link of the food chain leading to 
many higher varieties of life would 
broken. 

Sometimes in the evenings, we per 
form another experiment with the 
plankton, one requiring much less 
equipment. We take a_ bucket 
water from the pool, and add a dash 
of household ammonia. Then, when 
swirl the water with our hands, 


be 


ol 


we 
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any luminescent plankton reveal 
their presence immediately in a glow 
of cold, white light. As darkness be- 
gins to envelop the tidal world, we 
think of these tiny and 
compare them with the larger in 
habitants of the pool that we have 
Immedi- 
ately, we become aware of the many 


creatures 


seen during the daytime. 


changes that life has brought about 
within itself. From 
plants and animals, it has surged 
from the 
pea crab to its host, the mussel; from 


single-celled 
forth into infinite variety 


the barnacle that has surrendered its 
freedom to lie attached to the rocks, 
to the starfish with its powerful hy 
draulic system. 

But change is not limited to living 
The tilting beds of igneous 
rock tell us that the rocks that make 
up our tidal pool once reached high 


things. 


above the water Today, worn and 


broken by erosion, they lie at the 


water's edge, and sometime in the 


future, as the waves continue their 
work, they will disappe ar, swallowed 


in the immensity of the bay The 


thought is a disturbing one Fon 


where, then, will we—or rather our 


descendants be? Will they have 


A Ly NouUnUnG 
a. mile YMlee 6 
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by Crawford H. Greenewalt 


mm Seventy high-speed, full-color 
photographs, all tipped in by hand, 
make this one of the most beautiful and 
luxurious books you have ever owned 
More than a valuable “catalogue” for 
ornithologists, it is a trrumph of patient 
photography, lucid writing and the 
book maker's art — 1960's supreme gift 
for all bird lovers. Numerous drawings, 
charts and diagrams; 240 over-size 
pages (114%2" x 84%”). Produced under 
the auspices of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Order now at the 
special pre-Christmas price of $19.50 
(Regular price $22.50, effective after 
January 1). 

At your book or department store, or from 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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been swept higher in the rush of life, 
or, through the negligence of our 
kind to recognize the opportunities 
surrounding us, be pushed from the 
small niche that we presently occupy 
—a niche we fill only because, like 
the sea cucumber and the lowly mus 
sel, we have so far adapted to the 
place that we have found for our- 
selves? 

he sunlight shadows disappear 
from the slopes of the mountains on 
Mt. Desert Island, and the valleys 
are dark where the moonlight has 
not yet reached them. Below us, the 
tide has come in; and we think again 
of our pool, now under six feet of 
cool salt water. Its inhabitants, with 
all they 
separated from us by a barrier ol 
that we 
They have returned to the environ 
ment from which they came—the en 


have to teach us, are now 


water cannot penetrate 


AUDUBON 


AND HIS JOURNALS. By Maria Audu 
bon. Over a thousand pages of Audubon’'s 
wild America. With notes by Elliott Coues 
Illus. 2vols. Paperbound. Postpaid. $4.00 
HARVEY W. BREWER 
270 Herbert Ave., Closter, N. J. 
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ornithological classi 
THE NEW 
HANDBOOK OF 
ATTRACTING 
BIRDS 
: by Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. 


Introduction by 


Rocer Tory Peterson 


Revised, rewritten, and greatly 
enlarged in text and illustration, 
this detailed and practical manual 
on how to attract birds to gar 
den, border or field is now more 
than ever the pre-eminent hand- 
book of its kind. 


With 88 line drawings 
$4.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 27® 
Publisher of Borzoi Books 


A GATHERING 


Seo 


Size 7 x 10 Gift format. 


The Devin-Adair Co. 
Please send me 
Name 


Address 


OF SHORE BIRDS 


SSSs™ one of the larger species and deci- 

mated many others, and man seemed to 

be threatening the survivors by invading the 
beaches and altering their ecology. 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE A BOOK IS PUBLISHED WHICH FILLS A GAP IN THE 
EXISTING LITERATURE ABOUT BIRDS. A Gathering of Shore Birds is such 
a book. Its aim is to give an account of 57 American shore birds, placing 
special emphasis on the more familiar and typical species, but including 
the basic facts about all of them. Blending the scientific with the popular, 
t will serve both as a reference and as delightful reading. Chapters on 
the South American species and the accidentals add value for the expert. 


copies of A GATHERING OF SHORE BIRDS at $10.00 each 


By Henry Marion Hall 


Edited and with additions 
by ROLAND C. CLEMENT 


With 95 drawings 
by JoHN HENRY Dick 
A few years ago it looked 
as if the shore birds might be 
exterminated. Indiscriminate 
gunning had wiped out at least 


23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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h the om! tances had followed ships or were 


not aided by being carried a captive 


came, too ( 5 share wit 


vironment from which 


but which we have left so far behind yond in this busine 
At this idapting nd refo f c on some vessel. 


It was interesting to note the 
fluctuations in the numbers of al- 
batrosses during different times ol 
the day. The numbers were great 
I £ albatross« est at the regular times when gat 
bage was to be thrown overboard at 
the end of each meal served on 
board They seemed to sense the 


that we cannot re-enter it 
point, they seem a long distance successfully, 


from us, but in spite of our clifter nvironment 


BIRDING ON THE OCEAN — 

were present only at night but 
have no way of knowing whether or 
not this represents thei usual beha 


viol It is interesting to note th ( i saw them from early 
these birds are said to nest lar] wn lan e evening time when their meal could be ex 
crevices of the cliffs or caves been pected. Just as soon as the garbage 
than in open places neve! was dumped, every bird within sight 
would alight on the water and, like 


During our enlforced stay on the 


1 group of hungry gulls, would 


reef. a number of wintering shore 
scramble and fight over the choice 


birds such as the common sand piper 
morsels of food. They might be left 


{ctitis / f the little stint 


l redshank 


! feeding an 
running along a stretch of sand 
beach. On January 4, a Pal 


las’s fishing eagles, Ha 


several miles behind the ship but 
within minutes after the food was 
consumed they were back again fol 
owing us. We frequently threw out 
slices of bread which would be lost 


{ yur vision in the water churned 
bhus, flew about and circled abovy ~ st i 


the reef but made no attempt t 


propeller, but the sharp eyes 
land. We were finally pulled off the the albatrosses never failed to lo 
reef on January 5, with the help of cate them. It was somewhat of a 
the British Navy, and our ship revelation to see these birds, which 
we would expect to prefer fish and 


ceeded to Singapore under its 
powel As we left Singapore on 
January 10, we saw another Pallas 


fishing eagle 


Off the Coasts of China and 
Japan 
On January 13, six blue-face 
boobies, Sula dactylatra, were seen 
in the South China Sea _ before 
riving at Hong Kong, when our 
was at Latitude 17° 49 north, Lor 
gitude 113 1” east. On Janua 
as we ipproached ) ntrance 
Kobe Harbor, we again met witl 
large numbers of gulls and te 
cies characteristic 
world but which I di 
] . | 


opportunity to stu mentuty 


Crossing the North Pacific 


marine life, so eager for such food 


is bread and the miscellaneous ma 
terials present in garbage 

One never tires of watching the 
maneuvers of albatrosses They 
seem to be able to sail without a 
noticeable flap of their wings, tak 
ing every advantage of the air cur 


rents and wind They displayed 
their greatest skill when there was 
i brisk wind. Often with their long 
saber-like wings they would sail into 
the troughs of the waves, seeming 
to almost touch the surface of the 
water and then immediately sailing 
up to great heights without effort 
and with little movement of thei 
wings except for adjustments when 
changing their direction of sailing 

Many birds such as petrels, frigate 
birds, boobies, and tropic birds we 


We left Japan on February |, an 


> > 
during the first two days, we sav saw crossing the Pacific, but of all 


sauerel heaweresers (on Bebruars nes anil etait Soaked al those observed, none proved more 
when at Latitude 4 O8’ north t! tney |! la feeding fascinating and interesting than the 
Longitude 159 D’ east about 7. © bina °0 miles albatrosses. They added much to out 
thousand miles trom Japan alba ind oni ‘ ind re ! i distance pl sure on a trip which otherwise 
trosses, both the black-footed and ot 60 mil number of banding might have been somewhat dull dun 
ing our 1!2 days crossing the Pa 


the Laysan albatross, were seen fo ord " pre d that albatrosses 
cihi THE ENb 


the first time. It was stormy weathet do wander great distances: for ex 


and the strong winds were ideal for ample, W Alexander, in his 
their sailing and volplaning tactics Birds of the Ocean cites an al 
Thereafter, we saw albatrosses each batross banded at Kerguelen which PATRONIZE 

day during the voyage across the was < iptured three vears later nea AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Pacific until February 10, when we Cape Horn, a distance of 6,000 
ADVERTISERS 


were within 700 miles of San Fran miles. There is no evidence that the 


cisco irds in traveling these 
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CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


a 


pre readers of this column may 
\ article by 
Thompson, entitled “A Ques 
tion of Value,” which appeared in the 
February 1960 issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. This article brings to light 
experiments that are being conducted 


already have seen an 
Dorothy 


in biology courses in some of our pub- 
lic schools, and if you have not read it, 
we strongly recommend that you look 
this up in your library 

As an example of this type of biology 
instruction, Miss Thompson cites an ar- 
ticle written by a biology teacher in 
Buffalo, New York, describing how her 
class blew pepper, dusts, and smoke 
into the lungs of mice to provoke vio- 
lent shutting off of the glottis; toxicity 
tests to find out what dose of nicotine 
will kill animals 
nal artificial hearts and periodic trans- 
fers of cancer cells to healthy animals. 


substitution of exter- 


The teacher reported that “these tests 
are carried out by teen-agers, the sim- 
plest are practiced in the lower grades 
in some schools . surgical procedures 
are especially thrilling to pupils.” 

Miss Thompson mentions a_ report 
from a Pennsylvania high school, which 
“conducted research on the effects of 
high-voltage radiation on live mice,” 
deliberately 
tissues and organs of the animals, with 


out adding a jot or tittle to knowledge 


inducing damage to the 


already posse ssed She also brings up 
the case of five teen-age boys who re 
cently killed four 
firecrackers in their ears “and 


rabbits by igniting 


proved beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that explosions in the head are fatal!” 
“Who asks Miss 


behind these cruel animal experiments 


Thompson, “are 


conducted by 
in school Not it 


children and teen-agers 
would seem, out 
standing scientists, and least of all out 
standing psychiatrists. Dr. Chauncey D. 
Leake, assistant dean of Ohio State Uni 
versity and president of the American 
Academy for the Advancement of Sci 
It seems to me 


getting our 


ence, recently wrote 
that it is wise to avoid 
youngsters so enthused over biological 
sciences that they are anxious to under 
animal experimentation 


background, the 


take extensive 
without the 
ence, the judgment, or the wisdom that 


experi 
is necessary in handling animals ap 


propriately for complicated biological 
experimentation 

It is Miss Thompson’s wise observa 
tion that 
that can be 
plants and 


studies them, on the spot and in their 


There is also vastly more 
learned by the study of 


animals as the naturalist 


native environments. . In all sci 
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ences, powers of accurate observation 
must be cultivated, but these are often- 
est awakened by sparking the sense of 
the wonder and miracle of life. The 
child’s enduring interest in botany and 
zoology is far more likely to be called 
up by the immediate observation of liv- 
ing things in their natural environment 
than by classifying and collecting, and 
handling anesthetized animals. . . . In 
the long run, it would seem, nations 
and civilizations rise or decline accord 
ing to the values they are able to cul 
tivate, maintain and transmit, and I 
know of no civilization that has long 
endured whose values were purely eco 
nomic, material, and ‘scientific.’ 

“No humanistic civilization or cul 
ture can be built upon such founda- 
tions. It is the humanism of western 
Europe and America that has given 
them their peculiar flavor and strength 
This humanism assumes that the mate 
rial universe is maintained and ex 
panded by the energy that flows from 
the spiritual universe that encloses it 

and this spiritual universe is re 
sponsive to feeling. . Che unfeel 
no matter how brilliant, is a 
And I submit that 


ing man 
thoroughly sick soul 
in the education of children and ado 
lescent youth, nothing should enter the 
curriculum that tends to produce un 


feeling callousness.”’ THe Enp 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


TOUCHED 
WITH FIRE 


" ALASKA’S GEORGE WILLIAM STELLER 
MARGARET E. BELL 


‘Margaret Bell has written excitingly 
about the biologist who, as scientist 
for the Bering Expedition, shared 
in the discovery of Alaska. He 
collected specimens and prepared 
notes and monographs of tremendous 
importance. Excellent maps by Bob 
Ritter. Recommended.”— Library 
Journal. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 
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A WEALTH OF 
NATURE 
INFORMATION! 


books written and 
illustrated by 


Aeurg B. Kane 


“Mr. Kane’s photographs and draw- 
ings of animals, birds, and plants are 
unsurpassed, and his writing equals 
them in beauty, simplicity and absorb- 
Horn Book 


ing interest.” 


THE TALE OF A 
MEADOW 


THE TALE OF A 
POND 
Each illustrated with 52 photographs 
and 52 line-drawings, 128 pp. 
for ages 10-14 $3.00 each 


By 
MARGARET McKENNEY 


TREES OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 
illustrated by Alice Bird 


Describes twenty-nine trees common 
to the United States. Blossoms, leaves 
and fruit are pictured and an index 
gives scientific names. 

Illustrated with 30 color and 29 black 
and white drawings, 64 pp. 


for ages 8 and up. $3.00 


Write for circular describing all Borzoi 
nature books ¢ Books available from 
your regular bookseller. 


Borzoi Books 
for 
Young People 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 
501 Madison Avenue 
Vew York 22, New York 


THE TODD WILDLIFE SANCTUARY — 


or donate the entire area if the ar 


rangements proved satisfactory. The 
undertaking, 


camp was a pioneer 
the success of which was somewhat 
doubtful in the minds of many 
people at that time. 

The camp program got under way 

1936 with a newly recruited staft 
direction of Carl W 
direction that was at 


under the 

Buchheister- 
once inspired and soundly 
From 1936 to the conclusion 


protes- 
sional. 
of the 1960 season, 5,330 persons had 
birdlife, 
ecology, and conserva 


Meanwhile, 


taken its courses in botany, 
marine life, 
tion teaching practices 


the program has grown nationwide 


through the newer but similar Au 
dubon Camps of Connecticut, Cali 
fornia, and Wisconsin. The story of 
the camps has been told in othe: 
issues of Magazine.* Sut 
fice it here to report that 769 were 
enrolled at the four camps in 1960 


A udubon 


bringing the alumni to a grand to 
tal of 11,365 since Mr. Buchheister 
greeted his first group of budding 
naturalists on Hog Island in 1936 

“Those of us whose business it is 
to study the American 
know the 


landscape 
rarity and value of 
such areas,” Dr. Sears said in his ad 
dress at the 


“Natural 


August 13 ceremony 
areas do not, like jewels 


Ma 
Maine] 


ued from page 289 


or precious metal, remain fairly con 
stant in amount while the genera 
Instead, then 
condition 


tions of man increase 
abundance, size, and 
change inversely in relation to hu- 

Truly one of the 
tasks facing the citi 
insure the 


man numbers. 
most difficult 
zens of today 
preservation of reasonable samples 
of nature for the physical 
aesthetic benefit and necessary tech 


1S to 
good, 


nical studies of those who come 
after us. Any open space, 


useful and beautiful in its present 


howevel 


condition, has become fair game to 
the promoter and that watchcharm 


of Paul Bunyan, the bulldozer 


B hens is also, in the need tor 
generous natural areas, the question 
knowledge 


of important s rentific 


The undisturbed community ol 
plants and animals is a beautifully 
organized, dynamic system, employ 
ing energy from the sun for the use 
and minerals 


while 


and re-use of water, alr 


in sustaining abundant life, 


keeping its own organization going 
Pechnically, this presents an exceed 


ingly important phenomenon, the 


approximation of a steady state 


Our knowledge of this phenomenon 


can do with considerable 


need 


improve 


ment, and again we generous 


examples for its study 
Mrs. Bingham, in a _precatory 


letter to the Society, requested the 


island not only be kept as wilder 


ness and a wildlife sanctuary, but 


Photograph of bronze plaque on a granite boulder with Mrs. Bingham’s memorial 


tribute to her mother. 


Photograph courtesy of The Pictorial Studio. 
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AU CU Bs aces 


steed 


Gp onbince oi So 
mire y Xe § J a - 4 .. S 


that it continue to serve as an out- 
door laboratory for training con- 
servation teachers and for research 
in the natural sciences. She pointed 
out its special value for ecological 
studies, “being not only a well-de- 
fined area, but easily accessible from 
the mainland . all but a portion 
adjacent to the Audubon peninsula 
unmolested for more than a hundred 
years.” 

In accepting the gift for the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, President 
Buchheister bespoke the determina- 
tion of the organization to preserve 
the wilderness character of The 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. He was 
confident, in view of the Society's 
record in acquiring and 
maintaining wildlife sanctuaries, 
that future Boards and Officers 
“honor and respect this de 


50-year 


would 


sire.” 


Directo: Bartram Cadbury and all 
members of the staff of the Au- 
dubon Camp of Maine, and _ the 
entire student group for the camp 
session ending August 14, were pres 
ent for the ceremony. Other dis 
tinguished guests included Commis 
sioner Roland H. Cobb of the State 
Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, representing Governor John 
H. Reed of Maine; Charles Brad 
ford, deputy commissioner oi State 
Parks of Maine; Rachel Carson, 
author of “The Sea Around Us,” 
and other Herbert Brown, 
professor of literature at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine, and 
managing editor of the New Eng- 
land Quarterly; Shirley A. Briggs of 
Washington, D. C., editor of The 
{tlantic Naturalist; Dr. Alfred O. 
professor emeritus and orni 
thologist, Bowdoin College; Dr. 
Christopher Packard, director, Port- 
land Museum of Natural History; 
and former Congressman Robert 
Hale of Portland. THe ENbD 


books; 


Gross, 


George Washington's River 
SOUND FILM « 28 MIN. 


Shocking story of polluted water 
in and about our Nation’s Capital 


Film Rental $7.00 
Plus 50¢ service charge 


PHOTO AND FILM DEPT. 
National Audubon Society 
1130 5th Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


7x35 BINOCULAR CHRISTMAS SPECIAL! 
See our display ad on the first page. 3 full lines 
of binoculars and spotting scopes. THE REICH- 
ERTS, Mirakel Optical Ce., Inc., Mount Vernon, 
2, New York 


WE'VE REPAIRED BINOCULARS for Birders 
since 1923. Send for free reprint of our article 
‘How to Check Alignment” published in Audu- 
bon Magazine Mai! binoculars to us for free 
instrument check and return mail estimate——4 
day repair service on most jobs. MIRAKEL OP- 
TICAL CO., INC., 14 West First Street, Mount 
Vernon 2, New York. MO-4-2772. Open Satur- 
days 10-4, Thanksgiving till Christmas, other 
Saturdays 10-1. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer for leading binoculars, tele- 
ALL TYPES, PRICES. HIGHEST TRADE- 
? POSTPAID BARTLETT HENDRICKS, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. Phone HI 7-9749. 
BAUSCH & LOMB binocula telescopes. Post- 
paid. BARTLETT HE NDRIC KS, Pittsfield 50-A, 
Massachusetts. 
BUSHNELL binoculars, telescopes 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS 
BURTON binoculars, telescope Postpaid. BART- 
LETT HENDRICKS. 
KERN SWISS binoculars. Postpaid. BARTLETT 
HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. 
MAGNESIUM body 7 x 
Prisms jocke “d Har 
Complete, including both r and shallow eye- 
cups, postpaid, only 1.50 Add tax BART- 
LETT HENDRICKS, Pitts sfield 50-A, Massachu- 


setts. 


Postpaid 


Modern design 
ptics 20% oz 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$1 > and uy Fully guaranteed Free trial 
Folder Binocular Selecting catalog free Lab- 
oratory-medical microsc« also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bldg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York a ee 
MU 7-2785. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
ip and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs All work guaranteed. Binocular cases 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERT REPAIRS on all makes of binoculars 
Japanese, German, French, Bausch & Lomb, 
ete. Parts for almost every binocular regardless 
if its age. Free estimates, prompt service, all 
work guaranteed Special on binocular 
cases for 7 or 10x 35 or 5 
lished 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3. Illinois. 
Dearhorn 2-7957. 


Phone 


SWIFT BINOCULARS at big discount. For a fine 
Christmas gift make it a Swift, 8.5x.44 center 
focus binocular. One of the finest binoculs = made 
I sell more of this than any other model rite for 
prices and information. CHARLES A. PRILLIPS. 
132 Lincoln Avenue, Syracuse 4, New York. 


FOR SALE LEITZ (Leica) 6x30 center focus 
binocular New a great German binocular 
CLASSIFIEDS, Box 12, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, New York 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J 


NOYEMBER-DECEMBER, 1960 


15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. ¢ 

WANTED Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2, Indiana. 


TREE LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1961. Twelve 
beautiful photographs selected by Richard St. 
Barbe Baker. $1.00. Redwood Pictorial included. 
WELLINGTON’S, 346 Concord, Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Bent, Life Hist. N.A. Birds, 20 vols., $250.00; 
Frost, Insect Life & Natural History, $2.25 ; House, 
Wild Flowers of New York, $30.00 ; Forbush, Birds 
of Massachusetts, 3 vols., $75.00; Eaton, Birds of 
New York, 2 vols., $20.00; Holland, The Moth 
Book, $26.00; Barber, Wild Fowl! Decoys, $15.00; 
Audubon & His Journals, 2 vols., $4.00; Jennings, 
Wild Flowers West. Penn., 2 vols., $50.00; Audu- 
bon, Quadrupeds of N A., 3 vols., $125.00. HAR- 
VEY W. BREWER, 276 Herbert Avenue, Closter, 
New Jersey. Fine Bird Books Bought and Sold 


NORTH AMERICAN TREES — Most complete 
pocket manual available Revised and expanded 
for broader coverage and easier use. Provides 
ready means for identifying 558 species of trees, 
with descriptions of botanical and silvical charac- 
teristics. 160 illustrations. (1960). $3.75 

FLORA OF ALASKA and Adjacent Parts of 
Canada Completely keyed work on Alaskan 
plant life, with 1,074 drawings by the author, Dr 
J. P. Anderson. 544 pages. (1959). $8.50 

ECONOMICS OF WATERSHED PLANNING — 
A comprehensive coverage of the problems 
methodological techniques, and some proposed 
solutions in planning and development of water- 
sheds. Edited by G. S. Tolley and Fletcher pe. 
with 23 contributing authors (1960). $3.9 

Order these books from the IOWA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS, Dept. A., Ames, lowa. 


For Sale: ALL U NU SED. |} Forbush Massachu- 

Dawson 
CLIF- 

Marshall 


setts— originals ‘ew early Bents 
California—Patron’s DeLuxe Others 
FORD MARBURGER, Franklin & 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


" Medheanee«Peadere-Bathe 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS — handnetted only 
in Maine, of strong fisherman's twine. 50¢ each 
vostpaid SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine. 


SAMPLE WREN HOUSE or bird feeder one 
sar each, postpaid. Guaranteed. Free whole- 
ale literature. GREENFIELD WOOD PROD- 

UCTS, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


OUR NEW Cottageinn bird feeders sturdily built 
lovely designed, in three sizes, built in pine 
painted and clear redwood varnished. 12” feeder 
only $4.25 ppd. Folders on complete line stripbuilt 
birdhouses, 10¢. JOHNS HOMES FOR BIRDS, 
115 James Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS for the Bird Lover to build 
and enjoy CALIFORNIA REDWOOD Suet 
Feeder $1.49. Chickadee House $2.98. Seed Feeder 
$2.29. Kits, post paid. Catalog. KRAMERS’, Box 
327, Elmont, New York. 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products 
Feeders, houses, guides, binoculars, cameras, tele- 
scopes. Expert advice. THE BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 

-A wilderness retreat in the Alpine sub-arctic 
for those wishing to exchange commercialized 
amusements for the genuine delights of nature. 
Special session for studying birds and plants of 
the tundra. Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
brochure. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ALLENTOWN MOTEL and CAFE offers excel- 
lent accommodations, food; and, exceptional bird 
study opportunities in Ninepipe National Wild- 
life Refuge; 134 listed, plus many others in near- 
by mountains, Also deer, bear, goats. On U.S. 
93, fifty miles north of Missoula, Montana, 
scenic route to Flathead Lake, Glacier National 
Park and Alaska. Write for list. BOX 185, 
RONAN, MONTANA. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS — hiking and rid- 
ing. Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mexico 
Family groups and inexperienced people come. 
Outstanding for natural science interests, photog- 
raphy and rock collectors. WAMPLER TRAIL 
TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley, California. 


‘ComasnenOelee Slides—Films 


WILDLIFE OF ALASKA 16 or 8mm movies, 
35mm color slides; Walrus, sheep, caribou, 
moose, goat, bear, glaciers, Lake George Break- 
up, wildflowers, small animals, birds, sport fish- 
ing and Eskimo dances, ELMER & LUPE 
KING, Wildlife Photographers, Alaska Film, 
Box 5-621. Mt. View, Alaska. 

BIRDS OF INDIANA in ‘direst color. 2x2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs—used by students, instructors, clubs. 
Twelve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five, $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 
NATURE SL IDES. Western birds, animals, in- 
sects, flowers, sunsets, minerals, geology. Full 
color. 25¢ brings sample, credit slip and catalog. 
SCOTT LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, 
California. 


KODACHROME SLIDES OF BIRDS. One of the 
world’s best collections: over 1,500 beautiful full 
color photographs of over 500 species of North 
American birds — close-up. Dr. A. A. Allen’s 
unique collection available for your use. Singly 
or in sets. Please write for catalogue to DAVID 
G. ALLEN, 23-D Sapsucker Woods Road, Ithaca, 
New York. 


MOVIE CAMERA. CINE SPECIAL II Kodak 
i6mm with following accessories: par reflex 
through-the-lens view and range finder; Yolo 
Pelligrini automatic fade; extra magazine; beau- 
tiful 9” telescopic F 3.8 lens; light meter ; custom 
case; new cost approximately $2750. Guaranteed 
like new. Price $1500. C. E. JOHNSON, 14 
Maybeck Drive, Berkeley 8, California. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN birds, scenes and nature 
slides. Best combination auality, price and serv- 
ice. Free lists. APPROVALS, 711 Columbia 
Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Nurseries 
BABY EVERGREENS, seeds, seedlings, rhodo- 
dendron, azaleas, flowering shrubs, shade trees, 
large assortment of rare and standard plants. 
Catalog free. GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, 
Ohio. 


Wildlife Recordings 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS: The “Sounds of 
Nature” recordings, of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, now shipped from Connecticut: latest 
FINCHES, companion-piece to Warblers: bro- 
chure from FON, Edwards Gardens, Don Mills, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Miscellaneous 


HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. $2.00 for 
one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 for three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD, 
240 West 75th St., New York City 23. 

“GEMS & MINERALS MAGAZINE, y lnnnest att rock 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how” articles, pic- 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. Box 687L, 
Mentone, California. 


WHITTLED WOODEN BIRDS. Painted in oils. 
Robin. bluebird, goldfinch, tanager, kinglet, 
chickadee. 1% inch, $1.25; 3% inch, $3.25 
Postpaid. Complete with base. Use in flower 
arrangements, on driftwood, etc. JAMES EU- 
BANKS, 426 Riverside, Knoxville 15, Tennessee. 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write CLEM WILDING, Berger, Missouri. 


ROCKHOUND BEGINNERS ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. Various standard and specialized 
study collections. Kits, manuals, field guides, 
blacklights, lapidary equipment and general ac- 
cessories for beginners, 25¢. MINERAL LORE, 
3004 Park Avenue, San Bernardino 4, California. 
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PINE CONES. Natural forest cones. Free book 
let pictures tiny species to foot | , Unusua 
all-cone wreaths; evergreens, too WESTERN 
TREE CONES, Corvallis, Oregon. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Write for free 
folder on Wreaths, Centerpieces, Trees and Roy 
ing by Maine’s Leading Florist. M. A. CLARK 
INC., Park Street, Ellsworth, Maine. 


FROM THE BAC KWOODS TO YOU via p 
basket and mail. “BACKWOODS JOURN AL. 
Old Forge 4, New York. $1.00 year, sample 20¢ 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Desig: 
ook handdrawn —poee assortment: 24 men 
envelopes, 22 design 4 styles 
HOOVER HANDC RAFT, Grand Marais, iiene 
sota, 


LE ARN ‘WARBI ERS QUI¢ RL Y 
denti-guide for Eastern Wart 
75, Pine Plains, New York 


—— | YOUR WILL! Simple Inexpensive Ar 
swroved f N Ww forn $1.01 
NATIONAL ‘FORMS Box 48313AM, Los Angeles 
48, California 


NATURAL DRIED fol ~% pods, flowers, and 
cones 300 different kinds New cat Z, ¢ 
JUNIOR'S PLANT SHOP. Glen Street, "Rowley, 
Massachusetts 


FIRST TIME OFFERED. Wonderfully det 
carvings by one of the nation’s finest wood ar 
ers Southwestern birds a specialty Write f 
letails. BITNERjS, 22 West Fifth Avenue, P.O 
Box 1025, Scottsdale, Arizona 


50 CHOICE ORIENTAL SEASHELLS, identified 
$2.00 50 JUNGLE BUTTERFLIES 582. 
WORLDWIDE GEMSTONE collection, 20 clas 
fied, $2.00. FREE collectors’ lists. A. HAAS, 

256 Street, Little Neck. New York 


FOR RENT_— -house on Fh rid 200 r 
Florida Bay near Tavernier or uary. Might 
consider 6 weeks. 6 beds ll conveniences 
dish washer, 2 tappan ovens, automatic laundr 
etc. Must have best references. MRS. H AMIL- 
TON MERRILL, Woodstock, Vermont. 


w — -- ‘Naturalist. Ornithologist to assist 
ronducting wildlife tours of the C aathhean and 
America Personality of utmost im 
Age 30-45 preferred. Male or female 
particulars and photo in first 
Box 534, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Time to Feed the Birds Again 


Now is the time to start feeding the 
rds from last year and attracting new 
ones to your feeders with the Audubo 


Society Bird Seed 


10 lbs. $2.75 postpaid 
25 lbs. $5.00 ex. collect 


50 lbs. $8.00 ex 
100 Ibs. $15.50 ex 


Medium Sunflower Seed 
10 lbs. $4.00 postpaid 
°5 lbs $9.00 ex. collect 
50 Ibs. $15.50 ex. collect 

100 Ibs. $28.50 ex. collect 


Bird seed ship nents made within 900 
mile radius of N. Y. C. only, due to 
increased shipping charges 
Service Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y 
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FOR 


To members of your family. 

To that student, over 18, who has not yet charted 
his course. 

To that friend with a real interest in nature and 


conservation. 


To your child’s teacher, Scout Leader or Camp 
Counselor. 


A lovely Audubon Christmas Card will be sent to 
the recipient telling of your generous gift. 


We will send you a beautiful colored folder which 
describes all four camps, California, Connecticut, 
Maine and Wisconsin, upon receipt of your request 
for information about CAMPERSHIPS. Enrollment 
fee for each two-week session is $110.00. For a one- 
week session (at Connecticut only) $62.00. 


For a Lifetime of Pleasure 


idtentetaniadiaa MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 
Please send information about AUDUBON CAMPERSHIPS to 
NAMI 
STREET 
CITY ZONI STATE 


Mail to Audubon Camps, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


$ ‘tte . 
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HOPPER FEEDER ——> 


— Metal roof, plastic glass 
reservoir holds 10 pounds seed 
Hanging Type 


ar i 8"'x12"x12" $5.95 
= , ‘ » Add 60¢ for postage & handling 
a Same feeder complete with 6 ft 


Steel Post $8.95 
Add 90¢ for postage & handling 


SQUIRREL’S DILEMMA 
WINDOW FEEDER 

SQUIRREL BAFFLE 

, Stained brown, front glass sufficie i 

Price only Incl ides Boff to admit small birds, keeps out 

24” diamete $10.95 Squirrels. 8x16x24" $11.95 WINDOW FEEDER 

Made of spun a — Shipping Charges Collect Stained brown, top of non-shatterable 
Postage and Handling $ clear plastic 

6'x16x18" $7.95 
Add 80¢ for postage & handling 


SQUIRREL’S DEFEAT FLIGHT DECK _— 
HOPPER TYPE FEEDER 


rown metal top Green and white — Window 
ST. FRANCIS FEEDER plastic reservoir for feeder complete with bird Dark brown, holds 10 pounds 
GARDEN SNACKERY bath, seed wells, suet stick of seed, easy to fill 
Post not included 
$9.90 


Shipping Charges Collect 


eed hang ng teeder 
3''x8’ $8.00 Stained brown, revolves with the wind Weatherproof 

7x12"«17" $8.95 15%2"x17%4" $5.95 

Add 60¢ for postage 


Weathered wood feede 
figure of Terra Cc 
$25.00 Add 80¢ for postage 


Express Collect 


glass on one side 
Shipping Charges Collect 


WEATHERVANE FEEDER TEs eaaeae . | 

White with green roof. Includes 8 ft. pole, revolves ORNAMENTAL FEEDING STATIO WINDOW FEEDER 
with the wind. Glass on one side. Width 24° $25.00 Dark brown, easy to fill, holders for seed and suet cake 

5 =r Painted white with green roof, two levels for 

Shipping Charges C ect 65°4"'x10"x22” $7.85 

feeding large and small birds simultaneously 
Complete with Post $30.00 Add 80¢ for postage and hondling 
Shipping Charges Collect 


— 
ORDER FROM Service Departnent 


Send for Free Catalogue NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


FROM 1959 


First come! First served! 


There are some of the 1959 cards available, picturing a saw-whet owl 


in white pine in full color by Don R. Eckelberry. 


x7". 15 cents each for any quantity. Envelopes included 


Postage rates and me ssage as stated above 


Der vice Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130.Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 


\ reproduction in full color of 
John James Audubon’s plate 
364 White-winged Crossbill 
has been selected for this years 
Christmas Card. The green 
leaves of the New Foundland 
alder and the red birds bring to 


this card the Christmas coloring. 


dd 


The cards measure 5” x 7 
10 for $1.75 


25 and any quantity over, 15 


20 cents each 


cents each. Envelopes included. 


Lhe message reads: 

Christmas Greetings and all 
Good Wishes for a Happy New 
Year.” 


We regret to say that we cannot 


take orders for imprinting names. 


Please add 25 cents for orders 
under $5.00 and 50 cents for orders 
over $5.00 for postage and han- 
dling 


